Music Books for Schools, 
Academies and | Seminaries. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


alread ed” book ina 

and” songs nd parts, by 
Tiipen ; Choice ($1), for 3 

S. ; and Dec's Sol 


(75 cts.) 
7] or coz.) so suc- 
THE ENCORE. an a Singing Schoo! book, 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. Nac: 
of “ Golden naa > is filled with genial, songs 
for Common 

AMERICAN scHooL MUSIC READERS, 


1. Boss IL. (so Rock are 


made Graded note 
collections of cheerful, sacred songs, such as now enter 
ay - - into School Life, we commend three books of 
uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School River 
of Life (35 wat Shining River (35 cts.), Good News 


(35 ook mailed, post-feee, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTO 


zz (1) 
Moopy’s 
(HICAGO 
SERMONS, |: 


In the Book entitled 
“Great Joy.” 
1 vol., 500 pages. 


Price, Paper Covers, $1.00 ; Cloth, 82.00. 


Gospel Hymns|#= 


No: 2, 


By P. P. BLISS ana TRA D. SANKEY. 
(This Book is Used at the Boston Meetings.) 


HYMNS without Tunes, paper Covers cents. 


“ cloth covers ....... 

Tunes, PAPCT COVETE 25 “ 
“ “ board COVETE JO 

“ “ “ cloth, 75 


Bagster’s Bibles, Teicher? Bibl Bibles, Eyre and Spottiswood's 
Bibles, Bliss & Sankey’s Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
and other aids to Christian Work, for sale by 


EBEN. SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JAN. 25, 1877. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SOHOOL, 
44 East Forty-third St., near Ave, NEW YORK, 


The 17th year begins October 
Miss ™M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, 
by Miss Con, is so inereasing, wil will be 

ven ¢ afternoon, with an tuni practical 
Plication in the Kindergarten during the Key 

wants, t possibilities t inde m are n- 
“| creased, the Alphabets of Color and are, srcatly in| 
and pre ared for Alphabet 
that learn r e. rt is a w 
known fact that ao Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in = 
other system. A new set of maternal, cheap and beautiful, 
ond Miss Coz. Schools 
and Families supplied. also, for “‘ Books 
Words,”’ 24 vols., to be made by the children. 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Mo.10 Somerset Boston, (Established A.D, 1860) 


The course of study is arranged to secure p teepengh 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific fools. 

Copies of recent examination papers ~~ be sent on ap 
cation. (102 th . N. EAYR 


NUMERAL CARDS. 
Used in the best P ry Schools in Boston. A 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. PWALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Cornhill. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send 
Suest catalogue. 
96 tf AS. ie STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 
W poston to of Maine Wes. Sem. desires a 

ition to ed French, Latin, Mathematics, English 


or Elocution. Some experience. Best references. 
Address Box 676, Augusta, Me. 104d 


WANTED. — An Assistant for the Concord (N. H.) 


POLL EGR, Men For cata- 
logue, ete., address the President, 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Law Department at Des cine For cata- 
the President, Burns, D. 79 


COLLEG — 


E. H. Ca 


of study in Departments 
Cf. LL. Provost, 
of Faculty of Sines: 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
Pind, Cal opens in Angus, and ces My 
Address Prof. J. A 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


RSITY OF THE YORK, 
Medical mentt. For circulars and information 


pares fer or for 
eatalogues address Ban}. Muss A.M., 


of ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
moderate, 


rding School for both sexes. Expenses 
For address Huanry Priast, Principal. 8022 


Principal, East Greenwich, 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. Armstrowa. 66 a 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. 


address B. Warxins, Ph. D. 
IGHLAND MILITARY Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintenden 56 


SLAND HIGH SCHOO 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I 


Prof C. I. Panpms, 426 East 26th street. rel. during Term time and 
OF — in advance, quarter 
Wi T 
Vv > 4 Mystic Bi 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. M Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
ov. All branches taught. Terms 
W-BRITAIN (CONN. SEMINARY for Y 
van Scientific train- 


‘or catalogues 1 address Samun. Kwes- 
np, Secretary, Boston, Manz : 16 =z 


REXSELARR POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTIT Springfield, 
S Mass. For particulars address M. C TEBBINS, A 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equi ts for entific 


Bor Troy, stady. Apply to Rev. . Wurron, Principal. 87 
Address Scoot | GQHEEFIELD SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL of NEWTON h and Class. School. 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. Address N. T. Attan, West Newton, Mass. ‘51 2 
Lumiere, Avyustasie Lens anp OB WW Wobura, W Providence The mont 
A cheap and cficesive combination, doing. the work Schools. in the State. Send ro cts. for catale Address 
agic ern. very 
them. Also improved Lissajous Forks for, projecting Lis- | OROESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
coven Adaress C. BOURNE: | Address Prot. C. 0, Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass NORMAL SCHOOLES? 
MISS C, S. COLBY resumes in- ONNECTICUT ' NOR a SCHOOL, 
ELOGUTION, | sie i FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
attention to mand, Faculty Sch ences, — RADFORD Brad Mass. 101 2 N. Principal. 
go West Springfield Address Miss Anwre E. Principal. | M 


SILICATE 


DIRECTORY | 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
Gest, open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 


Biblical, Prepara School. For cata- 
Scien, Bik D.D., Prest. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. ne and Schools. 
B Open ~ both sexes. Address the » Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $3 22 


Beloit, Wisconsin, For cata- 
address President A. L. Cuari. 51 a 


Brown WN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in J wae } mext session begins | 
Sept, 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovaas. 


LLEGE, Mo., for both sexes ; 


ree by ex relief. per climate — 32 m 
FLAVILER BRO OUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, ME... 
Spring Term will T 
For commence on Tuesday, Feb. 20th. 
C. C, ROUNDS, Principal. 


AXEWERA in 


in teaching Particulars 
J.D. Horcoma, Box 31, Mallet Malet Crk, Ohio. 1048 


ane BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
F. B. Snow. 


16 Hawley 


Fer circulars oF information, 


PUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 


OF AGR CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIE 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


GE, Gales For cat- 
a5 — ne NgwTon Prove. 


HAPPELL HILL Female 


Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Prrrs, D.D., 82 zz 


and Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. rtf 


Bookstores 
INSTITUTE Mass. 
Charch. For Young Ladies. 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. Gannett, Princ. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of advan. 
tages. Address Cuarzas C. Principal. 46 22 


MES. JAMES MASON'S French and Ger- 
man and Day tr Young Ladi 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 

APLEWOOD INST.., Pittsfield, Mass. 
MM ‘xation and grounds. Lherary and advantage 
superior. Rev. C. V. 


Nes SALEM ty New Salem, Mass. For 
and gentlemen. F, E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


WORCESTER, 


Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. 


KLAND INSTITUTE for Ladies, 
om the Hudson) Rockland Co., Address 
oughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


Director. 
Foca the School. 56 zz 


USETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HODE-ISLAND STA ORMAL SCHOOL, 
course Pet ial and Advanced 
Regular two 
Ceurse for —-s of students. for Circular 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CHAM, MASS. 


The will 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 
WOMAL SALEM, MASS.. 
For ies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Haacar, Ph.D. 


W SCHOOL, for 1876. 
J. W. Drcximsom, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


VARTHMOES COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
uuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep- 
warp Macitt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 9622 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Tx Patronized by half the ‘States in the Unien. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Mass. 


information and mes 877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howazp, 
PREPARATORY & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Mass. Feunded a] 
A’ Prest. John 


has two 
SPAULDING, 


ACADEMY, 
a Classical and Scientific. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
Class for Teachers, 4 4 N.Y. 

Beging Jou All the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E.M. COE, Prin. 8122 


OM CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
nmdergarten Training School. Three full 
in Normal, — Praining Close for Ladi and Classical. 


Ki Traini Ladies commences 

War use and D JOHN OGDEN 

or or 

Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Wi Franklin 
County, Ohio. 


W-ENG. NORMAL CAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side m es wie od com- 
TOURER EE, Music Hall, Boston. 


V CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
cured. Wacrer K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Uniy, 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No, Mas. 


ih 
4 
| 
4 
One Year, in advance, $3.00. 
| UNOY -HALL. Boylston 
=| The different departmen nde Preparatery, and " 
Upper, sccommedate of both from  thise to 
Special students received in all 
INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. _Establi im 1842. Pre- 
d Science, d 
Scientific. Rev. Crnus D. Foss, DD, 
= 
| 
_ a 
| 
| 
| C ge, Chappell 
many Cities, Towns, a' ng 
BOOK SLATE Cb. Fulton Address E. H. Rosset, Principal ss 
Catalogues $ to 1 RACHERS. 
i 
| = 
q 
| 
= = 
| _ | | 


Sat 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest stand- 
ard and new pieces for prof and amateur Readers 
and Speakers, and interesting articles on apprepriate subjects. 
Just the thing wanted. 10 cents of any » ler, or by 
mail. JESSE HAN "7 & Co., 
rq Nassau Street, New York. 
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ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a | 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 

A of one ove of the 


German U: at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF ED CATION, 
104 tf (2) awley street, Boston. 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


‘The most beautiful and the most 
Family and School Charts is “A Dams’ SYNCHRONOLOGICAL 
Cuart oF THE Wortp’s History,”—Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 rt in og and 27 
inches in width. Address N. C. GODDA a 
104 No. 5 Chestnut St, Malden, Mass. 


| Cc 


useful of all} 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN. 
ada to la an ng 

Weed, publisher Zion's Herald: 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
tonalist; Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. B. CF. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
i Historic Geneal 


“Call or tor w. H. KIMBAL 
mont st., Boston. Agents wanted in every city 


INDIANA 


School Journal 
A Representative Western Educational Monthly. 


The Indlana School Journal is one of the most practical 
teacher in his every-day work. 

The Editor has not only studied through ) and there 
but saught through them ail (country there- 
fore knows the teacher's difficulties, and he aims through 
overcome them. 

Ga The best educational writers in the country contri- 
bute to its pages. 

PRICE $1.50; Five or more copies, $1.35 cach. 


wanTep. Address 
W. A. BELL, Fdtor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


120 Tre- 
town. 
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A NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Result of a Consolidation of Seven 
Leading Monthlies in the States of 
WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA. 


Editor-in-Chief, 
F. PHELPS. 


Associate Editors: 
Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 
Hon. F. M. GREGORY, 
Hon, NEWTON BATEMAN. 


The Grandest Achievement in Educational 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. 


Prof. 


Circulation at the Outset 
Over 10,000 Copies. 
The Strongest, Freshest, Broadest, and 
Neatest Educational Journal ever 
Printed in America. 
TWENTY PAGES, SIZE OF THE 
WV. Y. NATION. 


Subscription Price only 
or $2.00 in Clubs cf Five, | 


Send for Specimen Copy to 


WINCHELL & KLEIN, /udblisheri, 


103 _ 170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


10 to 


ustrated Cat 
BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. 


 |CARTER, DINSMORE & CO. 


Supplies for Colléges and | 
ER'S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cuearest ang Bust Place fo Buy 


ical Ap 
CHARTS,/ 
Slates Black boards, “Arithmetic Frame 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue Address 
H. P. DWYE 
NEW_Y 


John. Street, 


NEW. FEATURE IN - 
School Decoration ! 
particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, 
CONSTANTLY IN Stock. 
CHAR. 


Tilustrated { Furniture . 

Catalogue } Decoration, 10c 
J. & R. LAMB, 

(2); ... Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE—IT I$ HEALTH. 
Paoli’s EBlectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 

— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire svstem.increases 
the circulation, aids digés- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where ~ 


all ovher remedies have failed. Tt is endorsed by the most |; 


eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥Y. Say what paper. BAWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the: Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE 
TELL YOU. 


It will detect and telieus correctly 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ped 
vance. [ft will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
TERR appreaching and from what r it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. 
Saal plan their work according 


‘armers can 


ra bound in Bore iven sat- 


| columns for number of errors. On the 


to its predictions. | 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) | 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so been in use. 
The advant other imitations 


the that will be in fe 
important fact should in mind, that school 
ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti ing the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a : thing cannot occur, the covers 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in Snishe and 
fectly —- We have sold many thousands of t' 


t and r e 
i 
surfaces, ves 


A Yiberal discount will be made for introduction into 
receipt of the price marked against each size. 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


_OVEB 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Pox Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5: by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the $s nam 
po are 
twen ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex 
t ever made. It operly ast 
rears his tablet is also be with an water- 
proof com ion, upon erased 
thousands of times. led, 


70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 

son.. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 

tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 

combination. We send it, express paid, to 
# any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


Send stamp for circular. 
W. POOL & CO., 
_, 835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
We have carefully inspected the above de- 
fee scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable,— Boston Post. _. 
Syracuse, N.Y., 
Send immediately six dozen rometers. It 
gives on satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Jouw-R. Baxur, 
Ship “Twilight.” Saw Franca Aug. 1, 18 
I find your Barometer works as well prope ¥ hat costs ly 
dollars. You cam rely on it evety time. 
Carr. CHARLEs B. Brooxs. 
(Please mention this paper in writing,), . 89 az 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holts, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’ 

the celebrated Eaton Speetroscopes pes; new 


Polariscope and Objects ; ‘Microscopes for Botanist: 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. Y 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
atid Grammar Schools, including the “ Boston School Set.’ 
Priced and Iilustrated Catalogue of pagés’ sent by mai) 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHE YNE 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept 
7) 1 and 3 Bend St., New York. 


Carter's School Ink!” 
Writes Black from the Word ‘Go’! 
Never Gets ‘Thick or Stringy 

Does not Corrode the Pent... 
Contains no Logwood, Alhalies, or Acids 1 
oy the 2nd Prices furnished, and correspondence invited | 

Proprittors and Manufacturert, 


35 Batterymarch St, 
BOSTON, 


36 Dey Street, 
‘NEW YORK. 


Colleges, and general exhibitions. One conn, 


N¥W-ENGLAND BUREAUOF EDUGATION, 


(99 tf) 


BOSTON, MASS., 
of 


Philosophical Instruments &. 


fer the practical illustration of the See 

lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial sleavel 

from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 

from all sections ef the country. 


description, to good materials, wi 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie's Catal of School Apparatus,— 
be sent on application. This cata- 
in, es to meet the requirements of 
s includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selecti 
iteluding our Boston School Set,— arranged for, a 

adopted'by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on tee § cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a 
J. Brownine of London, and 
of Optical and Acoustic 
orders from Colleges and Institutions of Praia; 

ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 22 


FOR NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES 


erican or Foreign. 
Bend for our 


mailed free to any address, . 
wa Everything at Club Rates. 


Everything Freeof Postage. 
We make the mPORT of Poreigt 
Magazines a specialty. All 

GERMAN and FRESCHARCHITECTU- 
RAL, EXGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AXkT, and Literary 
fee © 


A. H, ROFFE & 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTIO = 
ll BROMFIELD 8T., Acexcr 


FOR 1876, just issued, and 


6 Hawley, Street, 
For and and information, address F. B. Sxow 


‘MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES 


being covered| 


have| 


WARRANTED 


BEST PATENT 
Window Ventilators 


For School- Houses, Church Vestries; Work-Shops, &c. 
LUTHER ROBINSOR, 
68 Water Street, = 


BROS. 


667 WASHINGTON Sh, BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work Specialty. 


Cc. KIMBALL. A. W. KIMBALL. 


Frames’ and Pictures! 


ENGRA VINGS, CHROMOS, 


BUMS, STERBOSCOPES, 
with Pictures or Frames. 


FR N he lest to the, 


Ss. BRYANT & co., 
4 Bropifield ‘Street, 


Artists’ Materials, 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | 
Mathematical Instruments, 
ben 


FROST & ADAMS, 
33: & 35 CoRNHILL, Bogron. 


Sink 


971 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
OF NEW YORK. | 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80;000, 000. 


Statement o Policy No. No. 1819. $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & co., 
Brokera;; 
NO, 18 PO8T-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amoant of Policy and additions $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at fees each, $3,580.50 


‘| Compound interest-at 6 per cent.... (6,214.13 9,794.63 
poy? of Insurance over Presume paid with 


or $40.20 more Gan 
Have 300 Policies. coltieustiining in Bosten. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Marking 
Finish, Enduring Blac 


Ane 


Ve 


by any quantity. Bodrps or Epucation 
is easily ed 
smoo wl 
solid, Stone 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO.,. Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sta.. N. Y.- 
WANTING SITUATIONS 


TEACHERS England Boreas of 


regard to his method of securing positions. 


Portlank Mena 


$1 2 A DAY. at-home. Outfit terms 
free. TRUE & ca, Augusta, Maine. 8 


4 
s 
| 
| THE 
! e twill be made. Address, 
| 
THE UNRIVALED 
SILICATE 
BLACK DIAMOND 
| 
| 
| $ | 


Journal of Edueation. 


HIDE AND SEEX. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH, 
A Soul came once upon our earth 
Who sought through common things 
The source of worth 
Than shone apparent in their sensate birth; | 
n sooth, their wings. 
Master of every veiled result, 
Of their harmonies occult, WHeA 
He well revealed in song to man, 
The rhythmic wonders of maternal Nature's plan. 


The Matron murmured in her‘ heart, ‘and said: 
“Now, though thou art my son 
Whom I have borne and bred, 
I will rebuke thee for thy hardihood, | 
‘ veg one! 
rying into my secret ts, 
Hieroglyphs ad. 
And putting. thy familiar hand , 
On all my holy things, my Little and my Grand!” 


So she began to smother his green wold 
In waters that fell dry, 
And covered with white cold 
His sweet rose-fields, the blooming, manifold 
Pride of his eye; 
Buried his architectural woods, 
Stifled all his brawling floods, 
And piled his verdant paths in snow 
That heaped its heavy curls like waves that could not go! 


Then laughed the Wise Man a low, quiet laugh, . 
As with his cunning eye,— 
In Beauty’s sweet behalf,— 
He traced her germs through Nature’s winnowing chaff. 
They could not die: 
Delicate shapes of leaf and vine, 
Ever yet more clear and fine, 
Grew in her snowy work of wrath, 
And new Art bent and flung new glories in his path ! 


She changed her weapons, and a freezing damp 

to the ont be trees, 

‘ ill you might hear the stam 
Of lightest winds clatter with, ston tramp. 
And crackling knees 
Palaces reared genii-art, 
Thrilled no Sultan’s eager heart 
As this new crystal world o’er-blest A. 

The Poet, while the sun blazed backward from the west. 


Now with a dull and dreary th she sought 
‘To sink into his 
hought, 


Saw the Spring coiled in icy germs, 
oding Life thaw down their rigid terms. 
So through the changes of her course she ran, 
Baffled, yet trying still = 
To thwart her master, Man,— 
rit by some conque 
total ill; ) 
Ever, maugre the doubling mask, 
Genius pierced her subtiest task, — 
And brought away some. prize of worth 


To tame his | 


From the veiled game she played with all the powers of earth ! 
"Ha, hal Eureka!” cried the flouted dame, __ 
“ My cunning Son, { trust, 
Js not too strong to tame |”. 


of Chicago, is most prominent. In the mean time, 
Professor Noyes, as senior member of the faculty, is 
the acting president. 


Tue DeatH OF Dr. CasweLt, of Providence, takes 
another prominent man from the educational, circle of 
New England. A long life of constant and unwearied 
usefulness offered him opportunities for good service, 
which he most faithfully improved. His goodness was 
his greatness, and his hearty interest for his fellowmen, 
joined to practical efforts of. benevolence, gave him in- 
fluence and success far superior to that of other men 
who were his intellectual superiors. He was a gradu- 
ate of Brown University jn 1822, and has been identi- 
fied with the college as. professor or president for nearly 
a half century. He assumed, in 1828, the chair of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, which he held 
until 1850, when he substituted the department of As- 
tronomy for that of Natural Philosophy, and continued 
the charge of these branches until 1864, being after- 
wards chosen president of the university, and holding 
that position for several years, As a teacher he im- 
pressed upon the minds of students the elements of 
truthfulness, sincerity, charity. He taught doctrines 
rather that text-books, and, he will be remembered by 
his pupils for, a,loving reverence for truth, law, and 
Deity.. His position in private and public life was al- 


_..|ways that of a courteous, Christian gentleman, and the 


deepest grief which will manifest itself in the hearts of 


_|all who know him is that which grows. out of the loss 


of a loving and noble-spirited, and sympathetic friend. 


Our Work of Iteration. 


The work of educating a people is always a work of 
“line upon line, and precept upon precept.” In other 
words, all that is vital in it, we have always to be doing 
over. We cannot reach the point where we can leave 
that as done, and’ go on to something purely in ad- 
vance. A new generation of pupils comes into the 
schools, and the same foundation of learning and dis- 
cipline must be laid anew. A new generation of teach- 
ers is to go into the schools, and the whole structure of 
professional knowledge and skill has be_-rebuilt 
“from turret to foundation-stone.” od 

We are impressed with this fact in looking forward 
to the editorial work of the new year. Every new issue 


of the JOURNAL, calls for “thoughts that breathe and} 


words that burn.” Something must be said that is in- 
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the old lie yet all about us, exuberant with rank weeds, 
and half waste with crude tillage. To continue delv- 
ing in these, may seem, oftentimes, in idle iteration, a 
“still harping on my daughter.” Yet this must be, . It 
is the fate of the work of education in the field edito- 
rial, as well as in the fields normal, academic, and ele- 
mentary. Advance is. possible, not in bringing forth 
things only new, but “things new and o/d.” ‘The latter 
may come forth more winning in new form, more smit- 
ing and effective with new clearness and force. But 
their substance and their ground can not be changed. 
“ That which hath been is now,” and. so, that which 
hath been done hath yet to be done again, in our work 
of educating teachers, 


Colleges and Universities. 


THE CLASS SYSTEM IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN EUROPE. 


BY I, W. ANDREWS, 
President of Marietta College, Ohio. 

The undergraduate students in our American colleges 
are grouped into classes, each having its distinctive 
name, and the members of each pursuing the same 
studies. and receiving the same instructions. The sys- 
tem of classification is substantially that which prevails 
in the lower schools, both public and. private, save that 
in. these the classes are not always a year apart in their 
studies. Itis the system which, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, has been pursued in all the colleges of the 
United States, and it is believed that no feature of our 
educational institutions has a firmer hold upon our 


people. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
' Ido not propose to enter into any detailed account 
of the educational methods pursued on the other side 
ot the Atlantic, particularly on the continent. That the 
German universities differ very widely from our colleges 
is undeniable. There is doubtless an absence of many 
of the features of our classsystem. . Yet in. the 
schools which are preparatory to the universities, and 
which cover in this educational work a portion, and a 
very important portion, of our college curriculum, the 
classification yields nothing in completeness and vigor 
to. that found. in our higher institutions. Taken as 4 
whole, the German system of instruction differs not so 
widely from our own in regard to the grouping into 
classes as is sometimes’ supposed, especially when we 
remember the extent of the elective system in the stud: 
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ies of our junior and senior classes. But were this 
difference far greater than it is, it would not follow that 
we should exchange our system for theirs. Because in 
their circumstances, differing so radically from those i 


the class system in the last years of their undergradu- 
ate course, it does not follow that it would be wise for 
us to imitate their example. Invest the college degree 
with the same importance in our social and political 
structure as it possesses in Germany, make: it indis- 
pensable to admission into any of the learned profes- 
sions or to the exercise of the teacher’s functions, and 
the question of methods would assume a new aspect, 
and admit of discussion with very different ugar 
- CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 

The educational institutions of Great Britain are un- 
like those of the Continent on the one hand, and those 
of the United States on the other. The very word 
university, as used in Germany has little in common 
with that applied by the English to their Cambridge 
and Oxford, and certainly the institutions with us bear- 
ing this name are universities in neither the English nor 
German sense. The twenty or more colleges which 
constitute the University of Oxford are, for all pur- 
poses of internal organization, as distinct from each 
other as any two colleges in Ohio, or as Yale and Har- 
vard in New England. Were all the colleges of Ohio 
to be gathered into one place,—Columbus, Delaware, 
or Marietta, — each with its organization the same as 
now, having its own officers, funds, separate grounds 
and buildings, etc., etc., giving up nothing but the right 
of conferring degrees, which should be the prerogative 
of the whole, it might be called in the nomenclature of 
England the University of Columbus, or Delaware, or 
Marietta, or, if you please, of Ohio. It is sometimes 
insinuated that there are too many colleges in the 
United States: that Ohio has twenty or thirty while 
England has but two, those at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Our State has too many without doubt, but the com- 
parison with Oxford and Cambridge, which together 
can boast of more than forty distinct colleges, des 


not add any emphasis to the statement. 


THE CLASS SYSTEM. 

But these colleges of old England, which individually 
are veritable colleges, and collectively form the two 
noted universities, though having the same end in view 
as our own higher institutions, do not employ the same 
means. It is usually said that in those colleges there 
is no class system. Mr. Everett, in his Lowell Lec- 
tures, “On the Cam,” says: “The system in brief is, 
—to subject all candidates for all university and college 
distinctions to the tests of competitive written examina- 
tions, held at distinct and not frequent occasions, and 
to allow the preparation and study for these examina- 
tions to be held whenever and in whatever way each 
individual thinks proper. 

“Hence we have no class system,” he continues, 
“no daily recitations, no course of study, no list’ of 
rank, no lessons, no text-books, none of the parapher- 
nalia of an American college, at least as officially recog- 
nized.” 

MODIFICATIONS. 

The statement that there is no class system at Cam- 
bridge should be taken with some modification. It 
certainly is not our class system, and yet there is dis- 
tinct recognition of separate classes. This writer him- 
self says, “ Each college has its own examinations, gen- 
erally once a year, or, as we should say, for the mem- 
bers of each class; and these are progressive, — on 
some specified easy ancient authors the first year and 
the first branches of mathematics; more difficult the 
second year ; and in the third, rengieg as high as Aris- 
totle and the integral calculus. Each college adopts 
its own system of classifying those who pass these ex- 
aminations, which are, I believe, in all cases compul- 
sory, and awards prizes to those who stand highest.” 
In another place he says: “ At nearly all the colleges 
the undergraduates are required every year to pass an 


which we are placed, the Germans can dispense with) 


examination in the classical and mathematical subjects 
on which lectures have been delivered during the past 
year. The members of each year, or, as we should 

each ¢lass, are examined by themselves ; and,” he 
adds. * this i$ one of the few cases where. there is any- 
thing like our class system adopted in England.” 

But this “case” is a pretty strong one, and the like- 
ness is unmistakeable. What are the features of the 
English class system? The student on his entrance 
becomes a student of the first year,—a freshman. For 
it'should be noted that no one is admitted to an ad- 
vanced standing on examination, whether from another 
college or not, except he comes from the university of 
Oxford or from that at Dublin. A man may have taken 
his degree of bachelor of arts at Yale or Edinburgh, 
after a four year’s course, but if he desires a degree at 
Cambridge he must begin at the beginning. He must 
remain there three years,—nine terms of ten or eleven 
weeks each. For each year there is a prescribed course 
of study, and an examination at the end of the year. 
About the middle of the three years period, if he has 
passed the college examinations, he is subjected to an 
examination by examiners appointed by the university, 
which is supposed to cover the ground from the com- 
mencement of the course. This, which is called the 
“ previous examination,” or more familiarly, the “ Little 
Go,” having been passed, he undergoes at the close of 
the course, the examination for his degree. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN COLLEGES, 

Wherein does this outline differ from what one of 
the best of our American colleges would present, save 
in the number of years required, and that a part of the 
examinations are conducted by the college aufhorities 
and a part by those of the university? In all this, what 
violation of class integrity is seen? Contrast this with 
a hypothetical case at home. Suppose a young man 
enters an institution here, and intimates that he desires 
to recite for the present, say, with the freshmen in 
mathematics, with the sophomores in physiology, with 
the juniors ia natural science, and with the seniors in 
moral philosophy. Suppose that the authorities, having 
heard that in the old colleges of the ‘old world there is 
no class system, and intending that their institution 
shall be behind no other in its readiness to remove all 
obstacles out of the way of aspiring genius, and to give 
the largest liberty to those who are thirsting for the 
highest knowledge, accede to his request, and allow 
him to become thus, freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior, all at once. For this mixing up of classes, or, 
if you please, this doing away with the class system, 
there is no warrant, or shadow of warrant, in the meth- 
” of the English colleges. 

‘DIFFERENCE. 

The difference between their system and ours is to 
be found, not in ‘the classification, but in the methods 
of study and instruction. The under-graduate students 
at Cambridge are classified as completely as with us. 
Those of each year have their own work to perform, 
their own examinations to undergo. But how that 
work shall be performed, how the preparations for the 
examinations are to be made, are questions which the 


| English answer in one way, and the Americans in an- 


other. The general idea of the English University is 
very unlike that‘of the American College. Cambridge 
is the place of residence of a large number of learned 
men, most of whom are specially connected with one or 
another of the different colleges, from whose revenues 
their support is derived. Some of them have a rela- 
tion of instructors to the students of their college, but 
it is not expected that the chief work of instruction will 
be performed by them. Lectures are given on various 
subjects, but attendance is not required as strictly as 

with us. The student, in fact, does as much or as little 
work as he pleases, for the modicum requisite for pro- 
motion from one class to another is very small, as is 
that for obtaining the ordinary degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. If the student is doubtful about his ability to 
pass these examinations, he employs 4 private tutor, 
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commonly called a “coach,” to assist him in his prep- 


aration. 
COLLEGE HONORS. 


But the great interest centers about those who are 
striving for honors. The ordinary degree, which the 
& modo take, attracts Tittle attention. It is the intense 
competition for high rank, and the prizes, pecuniary, 
and in other forms, that are the consequence of suc- 
cess in examinations, which “enters into the very soul 
of the Cambridge system. There is:no honor to ,bé 
attained, no prize to be won, no position to be secured, 
without a competitive examination, where the work of 
each combatant has its value assigned by an established 
standard, and his final place in accordance with this 
scrutiny announced in the most public manner. From 
the moment a boy enters college, a thousand eager 
eyes are on him, a thousand channels of information 
are drained to know what position he will take. The 
comparative merits of all the students, the probable re- 
sults of all the examinations, major and minor, form a 
never-failing subject of discussion in all circles, and at 
all times.” ( Everett ). 

TUTORS, 

All this implies both capacity and hard work, The 
examination papers cover vastly more ground than is 
requisite for an ordinary degree. Who is to guide the 
student in the labyrinth? who is to be his instructor? 
We should suppose the college itself would furnish the 
necessary instruction ; but it does not. The student 
employs whom he chooses as his private tutor, his 
coach, and pays him what we should call enormous 
fees. These private tutors, who have no official rela- 
tion to the college, and whom the student may change 
when he pleases, are, of course, themselves eminent 
scholars. When one has established a reputation by 
the high success of his students, his. services are in 
great demand. There is one now at Cambridge, who 
has been thus employed for twenty-five years, and so 
successful has he been, that nearly every year the high- 
est prizes are taken by the men whom he has coached, 
It is evident that this English system of instruction 
is not adapted to secure the best general development 
of the great body of students.. For the few who have 
extraordinary ability, and who are willing to put forth 
every effort, it may answer well, though even here it 
has its drawbacks ; but the man of average capacity soon 
gives up the race, and is contented to employ himself 
in some other way than hard study. But whether the 
system be superior to ours or inferior, the difference is 
not owing to the absence of the class system in the 
English colleges. Their students, as we have seen, 
are grouped into classes quite as distinctly as our own. 
The difference is in the methods of instruction, and not 
in classification. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

The University of Dublin-is not like the English uni- 
versities, for it has but a single college ; and it is un- 
like the Scottish, where the university is the college. 
It was founded by Elizabeth in 1591, under the style 
and title of “ The College of the Holy Undivided Trin- 
ity, near Dublin.” There is the power of conferring 
degrees, and the institution has all the different facul- 
ties. Our concern to-day is with the undergraduates, 
that is, with Trinity College in the University of Dublin. 

We find the under-graduates grouped into four classes, 
called, respectively, Junior and Senior Freshmen, and 
Junior and Senior Sophisters. The course occupies 
four years of three terms each, each term being ten or 
eleven weeks in length, As Oxford and Cambridge 
are willing to admit students from Dublin to an ad- 
vanced standing, we should expect Dublin to recipro- 
as|cate the courtesy. Thus we find that “Students in 
Arts of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, de- 
siring to become members of. the University of Dublin, 
will be allowed credit for their previous Srademic. at- 
tendance, according to the following rules ; © 


RULES. 
“1, Students in arts who have kept three terms at 
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Oxford, or two terms at Cambridge, will be allowed 
credit for one full academic year, and will be entitled 
to be placed in the Senior Freshman class. 

“ . Students who have kept six terms at Oxford, 
and have passed the examination called ‘ Respon- 
sions,’ will be allowed credit for two full academic 
years, and will be entitled to be placed in the Junior 
Sophister class. The same standing will be allowed to 
students who have kept four terms at Cambridge, and 
have passed the ‘Previous Examination’ (the ‘ Little- 
Go’).” 

3. In like manner, students who have kept nine 
terms at Oxford, and have passed the “First Public 
Examination,” or who have kept six terms at Cam- 
bridge, and have passed the “ General Examination for 
the Degree,” will have credit for three years, and may 
be placed in the Senior Sophister class. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Tidbits. 

— When a person prefaces his opinion of a picture, 
or a piece of music, with this formula: “I don’t pro- 
fess to know anything about art (or music), but I know 
what I like,”—then look out for dogmatism of the most 
flagrant sort. If “what I like” is different from what 
you like, your liking is set down forthwith as either af- 
fectation, or the result of some kind of personal and 
temporary influence. 

We may well be proud of what we have done; 
but if we cannot govern ourselves, — if we cannot give 
to every man his rights,~-if we cannot operate the ma- 
chinery of the free popular government which has been 
our principal boast, all this goes for nothing in the es- 
tablishment of the national honor. 


— Once, ing from a window on a land 
That lay in silence underneath the sun ; 
A land of wide, green meadows, through which ran 
Two rivers, slowly broadening to the sea,— 
Thus, as I looked, I know not how or whence, 


Was borne into m soul 

The thought, late learned by anxious-witted man : 

The infinite patience of ie ternal Mind. 

— R, W. G., in Scribner for February. 
— Comfort for Short Folks.—Those tiresome people, 

the statisticians, — who, nevertheless, find out so many 
things that the world is very glad to know, — tell us 
that on all long marches, or undertakings requiring 
great strength and. endnrance, it is the tall men who 
fail first. In “Arctic, or in African explorations, and in 
armies and navies the world over, it has been found 
that short men are the longest — workers. So, if any 
of my boys think they are not growing tall fast enough, 
let them remember that what they lose in heighth they 
may gain in powers of endurance ; and in the long run 
these are worth more than any other personal posses- 
sion, saving always an honest open heart and con- 
science. —“ Fack-in-the-Pulpit,” St. Nicholas. 

Rec One of the ablest American writers, in his. auto- 
biography, says that whatever excellence his literary 
style may possess, he attributes, in a great measure, to 
his early and continued habit of letter-writing. — 


— A peculiarity of Japanese pictorial art is a total 


absence of any indication of a feeling for the beautiful, 
either in choice of subject or in treatment. 


— “ Leity's Globe: or, Some Irregularities in a First 
Lesson in Geography.” By Charles Tennyson Turner : 


When Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 
And her young, artless words began to flow, we 

One day we gave the child a color’d sphere 
Of the wide Earth, that she might mark and know _ 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world: Old empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers. How she leaped, 

And laughed, prattled, in her pride of bliss! 

But when we turned her sweet, unlearned eye 

On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 


O yes, I see it; s home is there!” 


And whi 
— Macmillan's Magasine. 
— Every art can elevate itself above a mere handi- 
craft only by being devoted'to the expression of lofty 
thought.— Mendelssohn, 


HOW NOT 70 SETTLE JIT. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


(Read to the Harvard Class of ’29, Jan. 4, 1877.) 


I like, at times, to hear the steeples’ chimes 
With sober thoughts impressively that mingle ; 

But sometimes, too, I rather like,—don’t rem a 
To hear the music of the sleigh-bells jingle. 


I like full well the deep-resounding swell 
Of mighty symphonies with chords inwoven ; 
But sometimes too, a song of Burns,—don’t you ?— 
After a stormy chorus of Beethoven. 


Good to the heels the well-worn slipper feels 
When the tired player shuffles off the buskin ; 
A page of Hood may do a fellow good 
After a scolding from Carlyle or Ruskin, 


Some works I find,—say Watts upon the Mind,— 
No matter though at first they seem amusing, 
Not quite the same, but just a little tame 
After some five or six times’ reperusing. 


So, too, at times when melancholy rhymes 


Or solemn speeches sober down a dinner, 
I’ve seen, it’s true, quite often,—haven’t you ?— 
The best fed guests perceptibly grow thinner. 


Better some jest (in proper terms expressed) | 
Or story (strictly moral) even if musty, 

Or song we sung when these old throats were young,— 
Something to keep our souls from getting rusty. 


The poorest scrap from memory’s ragged lap 
Comes like an heirloom dear 
Hush! there’s a tear that has no business here, 

A half-formed sigh that ere its birth we smother. 


We cry, we laugh; ah, life is half and half, 
Now bright and joyous as a song of Herrick’s, 
Then chill and bare as funeral-minded Blair; 
As fickle as a female in hysterics, 


If I could make you cry I wouldn’t try ; 

If you have hidden smiles I'd. like to find them, 
And that although, as well I ought to know, 

The lips of laughter have a skull behind them. 


Yet when I think we may Be on the brink 
Of having Freedom’s banner to dispose of, 

All crimson-hued, because the nation would 
Insist on cutting its own precious nose off, 


I feel indeed as if we rather need 
A sermon such as preachers tie a text on. 
If Freedom dies because a ballot lies, 
She earns her grave; "tis time to call the sexton ! 


But if a fight can make the matter right, 
Here are we, classmates, thirty men of mettle; | 
We're strong and tough, we’ve lived nigh long enough,— 
What if the nation gave it us to settle? 


The tale would read like that illustrious deed 
When Curtius took the leap the gap that filled in, 
Thus: “ Five score years, good friends, as it appears, 
At last this people split on Hayes and Tilden. — 


“ One half cried, ‘ See! the choice isS. J. T.P ' 
And one-half swore as stoutly it was t’other ; 

Both drew the knife to save the Nation’s life 
By wholesale vivisection of each other. 


“ Then rose in mass that monumental class,— 


* Hold! hold! they cried, ‘give us, give us the daggers !’ 


‘Content! content!’ exclaimed with one consent 
The gaunt ex-rebels and the carpet-baggers. 


~“ Fifteen each side, the combatants divide, 


So nicely balanced are their predilections ; 
And first of all a tear-drop each lets fail, 
A tribute to their obsolete affections, 


“ Man facing man, the sanguine strife began, 
Jack, Jim, and Joe against Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
Each several pair its own account to square, 
Till both were down or one stood solitary. 


“ And the great fight raged furious all the night 
Till every integer was made a fraction ; 

Reader, wouldst know what history has to show 
As net result of the above transaction ? 


“ Whole coat-tails, four; stray fragments, several score ; 
A heap of spectacles; a deaf man’s trumpet; 

Six lawyers’ briefs; seven pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
Twelve canes wherewith the owners used to stump it ; 


Odd rubber-shoes ; old gloves of different hues; 
Tax-bills,—unpaid,—and several empty purses ; 

And, saved from harm bw protecting charm, 
A printed page with Smith’s immortal verses ; 


“ Trifles that claim no very special name,— 
Some useful, others chiefly ornamental ; 

Pins, buttons, rings, and other trivial things, 
With various wrecks, capillary and dental. 


« Also, one flag,—’twas nothing bat a rag, 


And what device it bore it little matters; — 


Red, white, and blue, but rent all through and through, 


* Union forever,’ torn to shreds and tatters. 


“They fought so well not one was left to tell . 
Which got the | est share of cuts and slashes; .. 


; h th sides are bound to beat : 
When heroes meet, 


They telescoped like cars in railroad 


“So the great split that baffled human wit 


And might have cost the lives of twenty millions, 


_ As all may see that know the rule of three, 


Was settled just as well by these civilians. 


“ As well. Justso. Not worse, not better. No, 
Nest found the Nation still divided 
Si ll were slain, the inference is p 
They left the point they fought fot undecided.” 


If not quite true, as I have told it you,— 
This tale of mutual extermination, : 
To minds perplexed with threats of what come next, 
Perhaps may furnish food for contemplation. 


To cut men’s throats to help them count their votes 
Is asinine,—nay worse,—ascidian folly ; 

Blindness like that would scare the mole and bat, 
And make the liveliest monkey melancholy. 


I say once more, as I have said before, 
e voting for our Tildens and our Hayeses 
Means only fight, then, Liberty, good night ! 
Pack up your ballot-box and go to blazes! 


. Unfurl your blood-red S, murderous hags, 
You of Pare, P and foamy ; 
We'll sell our stock in Plymouth’s blasted rock, 

Pull up our stakes and migrate to Dahomey ! 


English or French? 

Foreign words and phrases are constantly creeping 
into our vocabulary, and asserting themselves for legal 
adoption. Many of them we may cordially welcome as 
enriching our language, and increasing our facility of 
expression, But conservatism has a natural reluctance 
to-allowing these adventurers the place of our good old 
Saxon terms, or even permitting them to supersede 
long-established words, not born of native stock. 
Our national liking for the French, and a certain 
kinship of tastes, together with the tendency to adopt 
their ways and fashions, makes it easy to introduce 
words and phrases from their facile language. Thus 
the International Exhibition at Philadelphia was often 
spoken of as the Exposition, or Grand Exposition. The 
refreshment house in Central Park, New York, is called 
the Cuisine, — why not the kitchen? the English would 
convey precisely the same meaning ; but, to most ears, 
would doubtless have a common and homely sound, in 
comparison with its more euphonious French cousin. 

Café has been thoroughly naturalized, and with suffi- 
cient good reason, as what it represents is a French 


_|importation, somewhat modified by American notions, — 


and could not be so well expressed by one word, or 
perhaps by several words in our tongue. Restaurant 
has a similar right to being introduced into common 
usage among us. 

Hotel, so long a household word, has come to have a 
local signification different from its meaning in France, 
and our smallest town or inn is dignified by the name 
of hotel. Of late, the French sequence of terms has 
also been adopted, and we have Hotel Boylston, Café, 
St. George: this should be protested against as a per- 
version of our language, for we cannot sit gently by, 
and see things thus turned upside down. 

Because the French excel in cookery, and a French 
name is supposed to guarantee corresponding cooking, 
our fashionable friends present a carte, instead of a 
bill of fare, and the unfortunate who is not versed in 
such matters, finds it difficult to order his dinner in- 
telligently. He may be more ashamed to confess his 
trouble than was Betsey Bobbett at Mr. Asterses, and 
may look with awe on d0cuf en ragout, or mouton roti, and 
poulet fricasseé, but nevertheless, he ought to have the 
privilege of eating roast mutton and stewed chicken, in 
plain English. 

Trousseau is a foreigner that can gracefully claim a 
permanent form among us, as it substitutes one word 
for two, and nicely expresses our clumsy term, wedding- 
outfit. Porte monnaie, prima donna, though this is Ital- 
ian, and rendezvous, have long been useful and wel- 
come guests, 
Esprit de corps can hardly be put into any short Eng- 
lish phrase without losing something of its subtle mean- 
ing. It is an expression, then, which may be taught, to 
children in the original, and its significance fully ex- 
pling’, and its noble sentiment impressed upon the 
sc 
The custom which once prevailed, to some extent, of 
interlarding conversation and writing with foreign words 
and phrases, has falleminto disfavor, and our best au- 
thors and most accomplished speakers keep to pure 
English. Some even reject Scotch words, though so 
nearly allied to our own tongue. 

It ought not, however, to be considered pedantry or 


| 

if 

] 

ig 
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affectation to use sparingly French, or other foreign 
words, better suited to convey thought in a more con- 
cise manner than any at command at home ; but where 
such terms make a part of our vocabulary, simply be- 
cause they are foreign, our speech may justly come 
tinder that condemnation. 

Though German is at present attracting much atten- 
tion as a language to be studied and mastered, and the 
Germans of the West demand it in the public schools, 
it has not the flexibility of the French, and our lan- 
guage is not so likely to receive additions from it. 

As we are becoming more and more cosmopolitan as 
a nation, so we must expect our vernacular will be en- 
riched and enlarged by contributions from all the kin- 
dreds and tribes who make up our vast family ; but it 
seems the special province of the teacher to guard the 
purity of the Anglo-Saxon speech, and do what he can 
to preserve the rich inheritance of his mother-tongue 
from the invasion of the Goths and Vandals. 

Ruopa Emory. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimay, Hanever, N. H. 


A SAUCER OF CREAM. 


Algebra differs from arithmetic by using letters, in- 
stead of numbers, to express magnitudes. There are 
three advantages gained. First, a letter represents not 
only the number in the given example, but the homol- 
ogous number in all problems of that kind ; thus the 
solution of a single question gives a general rule. Sec- 
ond, a letter may represent an unknown quantity, and 
yet be used in the investigation as readily as though the 
quantity were known. Third, and most important, the 
letter may represent a quantity which swells or shrinks, 
increasing or diminishing, or imagined so to do. 

When an algebraic expression contains a letter rep- 
resenting a variable quantity, the value of the expression 
itself will generally increase or diminish, as the value 
of the letter changes. 

The usual modern symbol for the rate at which a let- 
ter, or an expression, changes its value, is the letter d, 
written like a coefficient.. Thus: dx, d(2*), or de, are 
read differential of x, differential of 2*; and they sig- 
nify the rate at which x and 2* are supposed to be in- 
creasing or diminishing. If the rate at which one let- 
ter is changing is taken as a standard of comparison 
for the rate at which quantities containing it are 
thereby changed, we get a new ratio, of immense prac- 
tical value. Thus, if z depends for its value on the 
value of x, then the quotient of dz divided by dx is 
called the Differential coefficient of z. It is written 
D, +, and represents the ratio of the rate of change in z 
that inx; in other words, D , s = dz +- dx. 

I. It is plain that 7 times z will increase or diminish 
7 times as rapidly as z itself. That is to say, /(7z) = 
dz ; or, dividing by dx, we have D, (72) = 7D, s. 

And in general, D, (az), if a is not variable, equals 
aD, 2. 

II. When, in the expression s*, is a whole number, 
it is plain that there are m equal factors ; and that the 
rate at which each is changing is multiplied by all the 
others. That is to say, D,2* = nz*—'D, z, 


But if 7 is not a whole number, let it equal £, in which 
pf and g are whole numbers. The expression 2* may 
then be divided into 7 factors, each equal to 2, which 
we may call ys 80 that z= 

Then = which we will call (1). 
And D, 2* = D, 34 = pyt—' D, y, which we will call (2). 

D2 

Substituti is i 
(2), we have D, = y 9D, 2. Substituting in this 
the values of J, 7, and 4, gives us D, =, 
precisely as when was integral. 
When is zero, az* =a, and D,a =o. 


From (1) we get Dey = 


Ill. Problem.—To develop (a + in a series of the 
form (3), 4 + Bx + Cx? + Ext + 
Fxs + &c., in which A, B, C, &c,, shall be indepefident 
of x. 

Solution.—Assume equation (3) to be true, and take 
the following steps to determine 4, 2, C, &c., in terms 
of d@and 2: 

i. As (3) is to be true for all values of x, it must be 
true when x is zero, which gives a*== A. Let us write 
this value in the second member of (3), and take the 
differentials of both members, first relatively to x, then 
toa. As thé members are equal for all values of x 
and a, the rates of change in the first and second mem- 
bers will be equal, and these differentiations will give 
us new equations ; T od 

B+ 2Cx x?-+- xs 
(4) Ds #)* = B+ 2Cx+- 3D. bee. 
(5) Da (a+ + D, Bx+ 
+ D, Dx 4+- D, Ext &e. 

Now, the first members of these equations must be 
equal ; for evidently the sum of @ and x is increased 
just as fast by increasing one as by increasing the 
other; and so with the a” power of the sum_ also. 
Therefore the second members must also be equal one 
to the other, for all values of x, and therefore for « =o ; 
which gives B = na*—'. 

The second members will still be equal when Z is 
taken from one, and xa*—' from the other. ‘This gives, 
(6) 2Cx+ 3Dx*+ &.=D, Be + D, Cx? + &e. 

As (6) must hold for all values of x, it must hold 
when «x is not zero, and we may then divide by x, and 
get 2C + 3Dx+&e. =D, + D, Cx &c., and this 
must hold for all values of x, and therefore hold when 
x= 0; which gives C=  D, B= 

By thus alternately making x not zero, to divide by 
it, and then zero to eliminate it, you determine all the 
coefficients, and obtain,— 

n(a—1) 


(a-+-2)* = na*— x -+- 


n(n—1)(n—2) 
2X3 
This is Newton’s Binomial Theorem, ' 

IV. The addition made to a quantity in a very brief 
time is approximately proportional to the rate at which 
the quantity is increasing ; and*if the time is ‘léss than 
any assignable time, the addition may be considered as 
strictly proportional to the rate. We may therefore 
consider @x as the infinitesimal addition made to x at’ 
any instant, and D, z may be considered as the quotient 
obtained by dividing the infinitesimal increase of z by 
that of x. 

Per contra, we may obtain the differential coefficient 
of an expression with reference to a letter, say x, by 
adding a quantity, say 4, to x; finding the consequent 
increment to the expression, dividing it by A, and finally 
making 4 equal to zero in the quotient. For example, 
take x3-+-4. For x put x-+ 4, and you obtain 
x3 + + +-43-+-4; and subtracting «3+ 4, 
you get 34x*-+-3/4’x-+-43. This is the increase ot 
x3-+ 4, and dividing by / gives 3x* + 34x + A?; which 
is the ratio of the increase of «3-+-4 to that of x, 
Finally, put, in that quotient, 4 equal to zero, and you 
obtain 3? for the ratio at each instant of the rates of 
increase ; that is, as we had before, D, (x3-+- 4) = 

1. Let us now use /, written as a coefficient, to mean 
“a function of,”—that is, let fx be read “function of 
x,” and signify any quantity whatever, whose value de- 

nds on x, Other quantities may indeed be included 
in it, since they may be considered as multiples of 
unity,—that is, of x°. 

2. We may write without error, f(« +. dx)= fx 
+<d/x ; that is, that the function of increased x is equal 
to the increased function of x. Then the second mem- 
ber may be put into the form of factors; not that it 
means factors, but only as an easy mode of writing, 
thus: fx + dfx =/fs{1 +d.) ; in which we are carefully 
to remember that the second member is without mean- 
ing, except as a mere external algebraic form of writing 
“a function of x plus the differential of that function.” 

The differential of a differential may be written @2, 
which is carefully to be distinguished from the second 
power ; it is read, “the second differential,” and sig- 
nifies “ the differential of the differential.” If now we 
take the apparent equations,— 


(7) S (= + 4s) =fatdfe 
and add to each member its own differential, keepin 


the increase of x the same as before, so that @2x shal 
be zero, we shall get,— 


(8) + 2dx) + 


&e, 


A repetition of the process, with the same precaution, 


*| public in this sense, if it is to offer the least 
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(9) Kx t3ex)= fe +. = 


And it is evident that we should have, when 7 is integral, 


(10) nde) = + = fe ndf x, 


sh 
Let.us. now put adx = 4, or If Abe a 


finite quantity, and dx be considered as infinitesimal, then 
a becomes an infinitely large whole number; and we may 
consider #—1 equal to #, equal to.a—2, &c. These 
values, being substituted in (10), reduce it to the form,— 
11) 
This is Taylor’s Theorem, and it shows that if you 
know’a function of x, and of its successive differential 
coefficients for any value of x, you can find the value of 
the function for any other value of ~; viz., for «--4, 
in which / is what. you please, 
4. A particular form of (11) is obtained by puttiug x 
equal to zero,— 
12) =f.0 +4D,f.0+ fo + 
(12) £0) = fo 
This is McLaurin’s Theorem, and it shows that if we 
know the values which a function and its differential 
coefficients have when the variable is zero, we can find 
the value in any other case, | 
V. Let us take a single example of the application of 
McLaurin’s theorem, and develop by it, sin . 
By trigonom., sin sin cos a+ cos q sin « ; 
And cos (gp + a)= cos cos a — sin «. 
When « is made infinitely small, sin a@ becomes equal 
to a, and cos a becomes unity ; which. gives us (putting 


|@q for infinitesimal «),— 


sin = sing+d cos q; 

That is to say, Dz sin g = cos g, and Dy cos g = 

—sin g ; so that,— iggy 

(13) sino=o; Dsino=1; D*sino = —o; D3 sino 

=——1; 

The values of (13) being substituted in (12), give us,— 
sing = + rhe — sor + &e., 
which is the development required ; g being expressed 

in terms of the radius @s unity. © T. H. 


Public Opinion. 


Topica, Grocrapuy. — The fewer names and _fig- 
ures the scholar remembers, the better provided, in 
place of a mere lumber-room of facts, his mind is. im- 
pressed with the leading characteristics and features of 
any country, and especially of his own. Instead of a 
burdensome array of figures, let there be a simple 
method of comparison ; and the boy who, taking his 
native country as,a fixed basis, can. measure its great- 
ness by contrast with the extent, the population, the 
the of other countries, has really 
earned much of what aphy ought to teach. 
—FPhiladelphia Ledger. 


Pusiic Written EXAMINATIONS.—What we lately 
had to say about admission and graduation examina- 
tions in professional schools, would be incomplete if 
we failed to call attention to two principles concerning 
examinations which are essential to their usefulness in 
this country. The first principle is that every examina- 
tion must be in writing, upon questions which are 
printed and subsequently made accessible to the public. 
It is absolutely essential that an examination should be 
uaranty 
whatever to the wee oO For instance, at the pres- 
ent moment, every medical and nearly every law school 
in the United States pretends to have an examination 
for the degree. An oral examination upon questions 
not made public is a very convenient and very widely- 
spread cloak for scandalous inefficiency. ‘Such exam- 
inations are now doing American education more harm 
than good, because they give an appearance of decency 
to the most outr us and mischievous shams. The 
second principle is that the results of examinations for 
admission and graduation should always be made public 
to this extent, —so many candidates, so many success- 
ful, so many rejected. Without such publication, ex- 
aminations, whether written or oral, may be simple 


afarces. Indeed, the great majority of college admis- 


sion examinations are farces which result in accepting 
all comers on some terms or other. At present there 
is no way in which the results of admission and gradu- 
ation examinations can be ascertained even at some of 
our most respectable institutions. Indeed, we know of 


but one which systematically publishes all these facts 


lin an annual report.—JlVation, 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, 


TECHNICAL ED UCA TOR. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Allow me to call the attention of the readers of THE 
JouRNAL on what is a misnomer. Since the beautiful 
exhibit of the Russian technical ‘schools has shown 
to schools of science the importance of manual skill, 
and that the Massachusetts Institute has introduced it 
under the name of “ Russian Plan,” it has a tendency 
to be known under this name. It would be difficult to 
determine for how! long manual work has formed part 
of technical instruction in Europe ; but it was surely 
introduced, privately, in France by Larochefaucauld- 
Lancourt, in 1788, and a few years later the govern- 
ment continued Larochefaucauld’s foundation, to what 
Napoleon in 1803 gave the name it actually bears, — 
«Arts et Métiers.”” President White, in a very valuable 
address delivered in Washington (see'Circular No. 1, 
1874, of Bureau of Education), begins by referring to 
France’s indebtedness ‘to: Larochefaucauld. The 
French schools (three of which are governmental), at- 
tach more importance to manual practice in the shops 
than any other I am acquainted with ; the students 

spend seven hours, six days, weekly, during forty-six 
weeks of the year, and this*throughout their three 
years’ course, which is equivalent to two full years of 
ten hours’ daily work. The pamphlet distributed by 
the Moscow School of Technology, at the exhibition, 
estimates very fairly the work of the French school, 
and says in what Russia has followed them. There was 
also a book distributed by the Brazilian government;— 
“Do Ensino profissional,” in which the French claim 
is well set forth, and France taken as a guide by 
Brazil; in fact, all countries of ,Europe and South 
America which have established professional teaching, 
have taken France as a model. 

Aword more. Professor Ashleman, representative 


of the Russian schools,,,in answer to my inquiry, in- 


formed me that, in the beginning, their students prac- 
ticed some five hours daily ; but the increase of stu- 
dents, without a corresponding increase of shops, com- 
pelled the Moscow school to reduce that time, and pre- 
vented giving daily instruction. Let me add, being 
myself a grad uate of the oldest French technical school, 
I may warrant that these institutions show practical 
work, which bears good comparison with that of the 
Russian schools. On the whole, I am happy to see 
such instruction introduced, under whatever name it 
assumes ; but my remarks may be of some service to 
those in search of the history of this important de- 
parture in education, ALFRED COLIN. 

New York, Fan. 15, 1877; 

—o-— 
LINGUISTIC F¥OTTINGS. 

4. Ihave more than once contended that German 
scholarship, whatever its ‘merits else may be, is con- 
spicuous by one glaring defect.’ ‘The German scholar 
is passionately fond of details in which he loses him- 
self, nay he revels in creating distinctions which have 
no reality whatever. As we say in England, he man- 
ages to miss the point. ¥ find a curiows instance of this 
in Professor Mitzner’s elaborate and scholarlike Eng- 
lish Grammar, (2d Germ. edition, Vol. I., p. 55). The 
learned professor writes: “In ordinary conversation, 
(im gemeinen Leben) p coalesces with d;” and he illus- 
trates this “rule” by giving’ the ‘word Eng- 
__ lish speakéfs, ‘of’ course, know from “daily experience, 
that this Berlin “rule” holds no water in England ; and 
whether Professor ‘Mitzner is’ thoroughly aware of the 
condition under which surd and sorian? coalesce or as- 
similate, I cannot ascertain’; but the German passion 
of looking for a hole ‘under water, —as thé Italian say- 
ing is,—is amusingly illustrated by what follows. Says 
Matzner: “In ‘raspberry, one may consider the 7 alto- 
gether dropt because of the collision’of three conso- 
nants.” Now, every one who has seriously considered 
the phenomenon and 'the laws of assimilation will per- 


ceive that the cases of cupboard and raspberry are in 
every point identical ; and that the three consonants, 
or the accidental s, ‘have nothing, from Adam, to do 
with the second case. German ‘scholarship misses two) 
realities, and loses no time in snatching at the one 
unreality which comes across its path. 


grotesquely misapprehended by a Dutch writer of ‘no 
mean pretensions, and with a profound contempt for 
English scholarship. This gentleman, a pupil of Matz- 
ner, out-Iierods Herod. Everybody knows that there 
is a nearer connection between and 4 than that. of 
sharp and flat. But the Dutch gentleman ignores this, 
and derives from his own fertile imagination ‘the truly 
astonishing law, that a flat before ‘a sharp, or vice versa, 
follow suit. He instances /ead-pencil to be pronounced 
leat pencil, and hat-box, had-box, (though why not ad- 
bencil, and hat pox, I, for one, cannot tell). . The imag~ 
inary rule proclaimed by the Dutch grammarian holds 
perfectly good for his own language.) This circum- 
stance, coupled with the man’s inordinate confidence in 
his own powers, has evidently played him false. | 1 be-) 
lieve I read once that there is an American-Englisb. 
word, either s/if-board or mop-board.’ Whichever it is,} 
I should be, indeed, surprised to learn on American 
authority that in a word of this kind the swrd was 
merged in the sonant. There would be, I should 
think, a vital condition wanting. -FOREIGNER. 


[I regret to find that in one of my preceding jottings, 
I have entirely failed to make my meaning clear to one 
of your lady correspondents. I can only.ask the lady, 
as a very great favor, to read the jotting once or twice 
more. I am afraid the lady has no need’to call my at- 
tention to the homeliest of French expressions. } 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 

One of our readers, referring to a remark in our 
issue of Dec. 2, to the effect that Macaulay's History is 
unreliable, asks us to.mname a few of his misstatements 
‘in THE JoURNAL. ‘To comply with the request literally 
would not only. be useless, but it might be unjust.. A 
Jew inaccuracies would prove nothing against a writer 
so voluminous as Macaulay. A charge of unreliability 
based on a few, would subject us to a not unreasonable 
indictment as uncandid. But to go into the matter at 
length, would altogether exceed ‘our timé and space. 
We do not know that we can relieve our correspond- 
ent’s doubts, other than by referring him to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s searching article on the subject, in a recent 
number of the London. Quarterly, republished in the 
Church Eclectic (Utica, N. Y., Oct., 1876). Within the 
compass of the sixteen closely-printed pages of the 
Review referred to, the inquirer will find more than 
enough,—and that from the hand of a master,—to sat- 
isfy him that, — as Mr. Gladstone says,“ The preter- 
human vividness with which Macaulay sees hi3 objects 
actually casts a shadow-on what lies around ; he loses 
his perspective ; and imagination, impelled ‘headlong 
by the strong consciousness of honesty of purpose, 
achieves the work of fraud.” . . “ Fsolated facts 
and partial aspects of his case he eyes with keenness ; 
to these he gives a portentious development ; and a 
magnified ‘and distorted part he présents to us as the 
whole. The equilibrium of truth is gone ;. 
its equilibrium, it is seme no longer. oe gall 

ETYMOLOGY oF “CAESAR AND “CZAR. 
To the Editor of The Yournal: es wo 

Most etymologists believe Czar to bi a sorrapiee of 
Caesar. A: few doubt this.» a mere 
suggest what follows: 

Greek. — Kar, hair (of head), heads head ; 
kor-us, helmet ; 4or-sé, temple, hair on temples’; hiir-os, 
supreme power ; kur-ios, master. Ter, tor, tor, =) 
affixes of agency. 


7 tar), affixes of agency. 


Assyrian, sar and isar, chief 


vonic, sa#, chief; Russian,csar, or fear, supreme ruler. 
I think we have in all these forms one and the same 
radical, conveying any meaning derivable from the 
physical. and mental relations of the Acad.. If this 
view is correct, czar is not a corruption of Cuesar, but 
both are derivatives from older forms. There is also 


5. The law and conditions of assimilation have mae ran historical objection to the common etymology. 


Will any student of comparative grammar please point 
out, mistakes ? Gro, F. CHace. 

West Lebanon, Me., Jan. 15, 1877. 

““COMPOSITION WRITING.” 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

I was very much interested in the composition pub- 
lished in your issue of Jan. 4th, and as composition- 
writing is one of my hobbies, I would like, for the en- 
couragement of fellow-teachers, to de a little of my 


re 
had read that it was a good Len to give, as aly 
Tjects’ for composition, the domestic animals ; so I con- 
cluded to try the plan. As I am a firm believer in 
having any object under discussion before the scholar, 
I borrowed a cast of a sheep frdém Noah’s Museum, 
|hiaving chosen that animal as the subject for composi- 
tion. Then I tried, by conversation with the scholars, 
to give them what information was necessary, as well 
as.to draw out their own ideas. You may judge of the 
result from the enclosed copy of one of the icing a 
tions handed to me. 

SHkEe.—A sheep isan animal. It has four legs, one 
at each corner, and a tail to balance its head I guess. 
There are a good many kinds of sheep; there are 
brown sheep and white sheep, though I never saw any 
very white, and big sheep and little sheep. And I saw 
a candy sheep in a shop one da ay: Sheep are very an- 
cient animals. The Jews used to keep sheep: they 
don’t keep them now, they keep old clo’es. Sheep are 
awfully afraid of everything ; how you can make them 
run. When I am in the country, summer's, I chase 
them so as to make them run, Don’t it make the far- 
mers mad though? There are some places where boys 
and girls go out and tend sheep all day, and they have 
a long pole with a hook on the end and a blue ribbon 
tied on it. That’s the way they are in the pictures. 


sheep in the world, 
WILLIAM FRENCH (12 years old). 


USING BIG WORDS, 


Our best writers use the most simple and. direct lan- 
guage, and choose words of Teutonic rather than of Ro- 
manic origin. Mr, Marsh examined 30 of our most 
characteristic writers on this point, and found that Bry- 
ant, has in his writings from 84 to 92 per cent. of Teu- 
tonic words ; Browning, 84 per cent. ; Tennyson, 87 to 
89 per cent. ; Longfellow, 87 per cent. ; and even Rus- 
kin, although a critical writer on art, 73 to 84 per cent. 
Of early English writers, Chaucer used from 88 to 93 
per cent. of home-born words: Shakespeare, 88 to 91 
per cent. ; Milton, 80 to 90 per cent, Our young “ as- 
pirant” will find his style, both in conversation and 
writing, improved in vigor and effectiveness by substi- 
tuting short Saxon words, wherever he can do so, for 
long words of Latin derivation. Richard Grant White 
says: “If all foreign elements were taken away from 
our English tongue, its life and vigor would be unim- 
paired. Wecould live and love and hate and work and 
play and worship, and express all our wants and our 


feelings, tell tales and sing songs.” 


AN ORIGINAL EXCUSE. 
We copy the following note toa rural teacher, from 


a parent, verbatim et literatim : 


Mrs Adlington . Will you please excuse Ellesworth 
?| Potter for being Absent yestarday i had to washe his 
linen with ae to his teacher 

—_o——_ 
— will some one familiar with the Roman method 


LATIN. — Caes-ar, | Caes-ar-its, hair’ lor, sor, (old of pronouncing Latin, illustrate in THe JourNat the 
sounds “ei” 


; Mongolian Sla-| thongs? 


and “en”? Are 


But I should rather have a shepherd dog than all the . 
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The Week. 


— A European war imminent. The Porte rejects 
the peace proposals of the Great Powers. War alone 
can settle the Eastern question. 

— Compromise measures reported to Congress for 
the settlement of disputes as to counting the votes of 
the Electoral Colleges for president. 

— Hon. George F. Hoar elected to the United States 
Congress by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

-~- Teachers of geography will be interested to know 
that a joint commission has decided that Maryland has 
sovereign control over the Potomac river to low-water 
mark on the southern or Virginia side. Now, bound 
Maryland. 

— Fearful losses to the Gloucester fleet on the fish- 
ing grounds. Many lives lost, with several vessels and 
cargoes of fish. 

— A monument is proposed to be erected on Digh- 
ton Rock, Massachusetts, in memory of the Norsemen ; 
another on Mount Hope, to King Philip. The West 
should select a site, to monument the Mound Builders. 


“We are glad you are coming,” write-the Committee 
of Arrangements at Montpelier, Vt., in response to our 
letter accepting the invitation to hold the next annual 
meeting of the American Institute at that place. And 
we are glad we are going, reply the teachers of New 
England ; and for once, at least, the capital of the 
“Green Mountain State” will be captured by a host of 
school teachers, such as has never encamped under the 
shadows of its Green Hills before. Remember the 
toth, 11th, and rath of July, 1877. 


= 


Tue friends of education throughout the country 
ate deeply interested in the appointment of the best 
man, in every State, to superintend the educational 
work. In the great State of New York, the duties and 
responsibilities of the State superintendent are such as 
to demand the best talent, the most comprehensive and 
exact knowledge of the theory and practice of school 
work and supervision, We hear the names of many 
able men suggested for this important position, in the 
Empire State ; among them, Messrs. Anderson of New 


York, and Tenney of Albany. It will be gratifying to 


the friends of culture in all parts of the country, to 
have a man possessing qualifications for the position 


such as either of these men possess, placed at the head 
of the schools of that State. All political bias and 
personal ambition should be laid aside, in the selection 
of an officer for so important a work, 


Tue rank which our journal holds among American 
college officers and professional men is a source of 
pride and pleasure to us, and as a proof of the confi- 
dence of our educated men in our work, we learn that 
the College Association of Ohio, embracing all the 
leading colleges of the State, has made Tue New- 
EnGLanp the organ of that body. As a result, we 
publish this week an able paper by President Andrews, 
of Marietta, on “The Class System of American Col- 
leges as Compared with those in —— which will be 
read with interest. 


Defects in High School Training. 


The attention given by educators to the course of in- 
struction in primary and grammar schools, has resulted 
in improved methods, and in some degree of uniformity 
in the different sections of our country. But the wide 


is diversity in the courses of study in high schools seems 
“5°! to indicate a heterogeneous condition of theories and 


an Practices in the higher education. It is my object, not 

to attack high schools, but to call the attention of 
teachers to some weak points in high school training. 
It will be generally admitted that graduates of high 
schools, —- whether English or Latin schools, or both,— 
whether boys’ or girls’ or mixed, ought to have, at 
least, a fair knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography, and to be able to read, write, and spell with 
some degree of readiness and accuracy. Whatever else 
is learned or not learned, this minimum should be 
reached by all. It is generally assumed that pupils 
reach this minimum in the grammar schools, and also 
that they have it on leaving the high school. Is it true 
of graduates of average attainments? 

Now, it is not easy to ascertain the net results of 
high school culture. One test, and perhaps the sever- 
est, is the examination of graduates who wish to be- 
come teachers, by examining boards, when examina- 
tions are conducted in writing. Let me offer a few 
facts from the note book of an examiner. At a recent 
examination, one hundred and fifty applicants were ex- 
amined. They were gathered from all parts of our 
country, There were seventy graduates of high schools, 
mostly young women. There were representatives from 
New Orleans, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
many other cities. There were, also, college gradu- 
ates, — one from one of the two leading colleges in 
New England, several from southern and western col- 
leges, and two from the State University of the State 
in which the examination was held. The questions in 
this examination were, in the main, plain, direct, and 
simple. What was the result? The two State Univer- 
sity graduates, the New England college graduate, the 
southern college graduates,—all young men fresh from 
college,--failed to get even the lowest grade certificate 
given. They were p/ucked mainly on what? Arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, reading, and spelling. 

Our University graduate, in the paper on grammar, 
spelled proper with two f’s six successive times, and 
spelled it in no other way. He obtained 62 per cent. 
in a simple spelling exercise. The papers on arithme- 
tic were dad, and on grammar, worse. The mistakes 
and failures were of a kind indicating unmistakably 
that the examinees had not forgotten, but had never 
known anything definite about the subjects. 

One of the high school graduates obtained a second 
grade certificate, one a third, and the next failed. 
Most of them fell below fifty per cent. in arithmetic, 
were poor in grammar, and knew little or nothing of 
physics, botany, and zoology. An oral examination in 
reading did not show any better results. 


A University graduate, in reading a stanza of Byron’s 
Apostrophe to the Ocean, read it in violation of all laws 


of inflection and metrical harmony, and pronounced 
arbiter ar-be’-ter; Trafalgar, trafal-gar. Most of them 
seemed to know little or nothing of the vowel sounds 
of our language. They pronounced half Ad//; etc., ask, 
with the sound of a in Aas, etc.. The inference drawn 
from these results is, that such graduates were ad- 
mitted into high schools ant colleges on a very low 
standard. 

Now, if pupils are admitted into high schools without 
a knowledge of the elements that constitute the basis 
of any kind of an education worthy of the name, the 
high school should make good the deficiencies by thor- 
ough training in these branches. A knowledge of 
Latin is a poor excuse for ignorance of our mother- 
tongue : a smattering of French is no excuse for mur- 
dering English: a knowledge of algebra and geometry 
cannot make up for deficiencies in arithmetic, 

As a matter of fact, pupils admitted into high schools 
have only degun the elementary studies; they need a 
thorough course of training in arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, word-analysis, reading, and spelling, con- 
tinued during the whole high school course, It is 
properly the work of principals to outline a course in 
these studies, independent of text-books, and to see to 
it that the drill is carried out by assistants, This need 
not exclude the studies generally pursued in high schools, 
though it might possibly limit the extent of some studies. 
The defect in the knowledge that pupils have on en- 
tering the high school, is that it is uasystematized. It 
is a mass of protoplasm, rather than organized mental 
fiber. That the curriculum of the high school will soon 
be materially modified in some respects, is to be hoped : 
that more substantial results ought to follow, is certain. 

The observations made upon the results of one ex- 
amination hold true of a long series of examinations, 
extending through a period of twelve years. These 
examinations have included examinees from every State 
in the Union, and from all kinds of schools, academies, 
seminaries, and colleges. Occasionally, examinations 
may have been puzzling and technical ; but, in general, 
those who have failed, have confessed with shame and 
mortification that they “learned but very little about 
these things at school.” Perhaps these short-comings 
are worth thinking about. OccIDENT. 


Wake Up! 


The one imperative necessity for the public schools 
of Massachusetts, is a revival of educational interest 
among the people. Every scheme of reform is a vari- 
ation on this key-note of progress. Indeed, our only 
hope of defending and preserving the best things we 
now have, is our success in a thorough waking up of all 
classes to the dangers that now threaten our whole 
system of common schools. 

There is no doubt that, from the first decade of her 
provincial life, Massachusetts, as Province and Com- 
monwealth, has been thoroughly committed to the idea 
of the public support of every grade of education. But 
there has never been a time when that system has not 
encountered powerful and persistent opposition from 
several classes of her people. And at different times, 
in different portions of the State, that resistance has 
been so formidable as to seriously impair the efficiency 
of this most beneficent scheme ever devised for the ele- 
vation of a commonwealth. Such a crisis occurred 
forty years ago, when Horace Mann was raised up by 
providence to preach the gospel of the common school, 


and lash a sleepy Commonwealth to a “great awaken- 


ing” of its duty to the children. The work of Mann 
was only begun at home. With an awakened Massa- 
chusetts at his back, he bore the light of popular in- 
struction from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He was the 
apostle of the new education, and every State from the 
Berkshire Hills to the Golden Gate, in justice, should 
set up his statue in its capital city, as Massachusetts 


has already done. | 
We do not realize that the Massachusetts of to-day 
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is no longer the commonwealth thus awakened to a 
splendid enthusiasm by this. chief of the apostles of 
American education. Already one-fourth the popula- 
tion of our State is drawn from the foreign races known 
in Europe as the two most persistent opponents of the 
Anglo-Saxon idea of representative government by a 
free, intelligent people. One-fourth of that portion of 
our citizens, more than a hundred thousand, including 
thirteen thousand children, already stands in the black 
roll of the nation’s “ illiterates.” The province of 
Massachusetts once armed a sixth of her entire popula- 
tion to resist the onslaught of France, at the strategic 
point of the older American civilization,—Lake Cham- 
plain. But no invading army of Frenchmen was ever 
so dangerous to us as the seventeen thousand French 
Canadians im our midst who cannot read or write. Old 
Boston was never in such peril from a British army or 
fleet as, to-day, from the seventy thousand emigrants 
from Great Britaim who never will be able to read the 
Constitution and Laws. 

Meanwhile, the old life of the township, which was 
the stronghold of our power, is giving place to a state 
of affairs far more like the north of Old England than 
the New England of forty years ago. A dozen great 
manufacturing towns, with Boston, now dominate the 
State, sucking the new and vigorous life from the coun- 
try townships adjacent. These cities are fast learning 
the bad habits of municipal life which have made New 
York and the great cities of the West the most danger- 
ous communities now in Christendom. The power of 
the Commonwealth is slowly drifting into the hands of 
alittle group of Ecclesiastics, Politicians, and Money- 


the schools are not phantom brigades, born of a year 
of “hard times” ; but a veritable appearance on the 
field of a power that, at no distant day, will challenge 
the Commonwealth, and demand a “new departure” in 
public education. 

Meanwhile, the teachers of the Commonwealth were 
never doing so valuable work; never so open to the 
best ideals ; never so eager to learn and use the most 


their responsibility in the training of the character of 
the children. No body of people, half so valuable to 
the Commonwealth, is doing its work for such meagre 
compensation, under such a fire of criticism from one 


spring they have in charge. It is positively affecting 
to attend the conventions to which multitudes of these 
teachers resort, at their own expense, for professional 
improvement ; to see how studiously those important 
meetings are ignored by the majority of “leading peo- 
ple,” and to feel that, even while they are doing their 
uttermost to serve the State, the ground on which they 
stand is being undermined by organized hostility, and 
popular, easy indifference to our whole system of edu- 
cation. We believe it is practically impossible that 
there should be any marked progress, either in the 
training of teachers, or the improvement of school 
methods, without a change in the popular opinion, to 


for compulsory education are good enough, if enforced 
by a relentless public sentiment; but, now, more than 


provision enacted to protect the children’s rights. 


which all things finally gravitate. Our legal provisions 


one set of people drives a horse and cart through every 


“Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 


THE PORTRAIT OF AGASSIZ IS A SPLENDID THING, 
AND A TREASURE FOR EVERY TEACHER TO HAVE 
HUNG UP IN HIS HOME, OR SCHOOL ROOM. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Your LITHOGRAPHIC LIKENESS OF THE GREAT NATURALIST 
AND TEACHER IS AN ADMIRABLE ONE. I HOPE ITS DISTRIBU- 


effective methods ; never so full of a painful sense of |TION WILL BE AS WIDELY EXTENDED AS HIS INFLUENCE 


HAS BEEN, JOSEPH WHITE, 


Dear Sin:—I HAVE EXAMINED WITH GREAT SATISFACTION, 
AND EVEN DELIGHT, YOUR MOST ADMIRABLE LITHOGRAPH LIKE- 
NESS OF THE GREAT AGASSIZ. IT IS PERFECTLY LIKE HIM, AND 


quarter, so cruelly neglected by the parents whose off-|O%# OF THE VERY BEST LITHOGRAPH LIKENESSES I HAVE EVER 


SEEN. YouRS RESPECTFULLY, 
GEO. B. EMERSON. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Educational Art-Union Pictures ! 


THE PORTRAIT OF 


The one great cure for this state of affairs is a new A T h 
awakening, instruction, and inspiration of all classes of OulS aSSIZ, bac Er, 
Already significant hands are pointing the way in|°U* people. No brilliant and profound discussion, or} 
which this new régime in the old Commonwealth pro-|Pedagogic wrangling at conventions which the people 
poses to go. Mr. Butler tells his naturalized constitu-|4° ot attend, will meet the case; for no class, save} HORACE MANN and EMMA WILLARD. 
ents that their children are to be the rulers of the chil-|*h¢ Protestant clergy, is so dependent on public sup- 


dren of the Puritans, and our sharpest political observer, |POTt a8 the teacher. No tinted patent plaster of a new 
Mr. Hoar, contemplabes the devenie, the 7 a socialistic secularism can be trusted to hold together Every Subscriber may be the Recipient 


setts of the present will only be known as a diffused in-| the edges of this yawning abyss which threatens to en- 95.9 LGR LORD 

fluence in national affairs, The past five years have gulf the most precious institution of the State. Noth-| The great demand for these large and beautiful lithographs, by 
brought out three tendencies, that can neither be|i& Short of a thorough awakening of the friends, a/the justly celebrated artist, Baker, has lead us to procure a life- 
i or patted on the head and persuaded to sub-|thorough indoctrination of the half-friends, and a dec- portrait of the great Schaler, Scientist, and Teacher, 


Will be added to those of 


side. The first is the thoroughly matured determina- 
tion of the Priesthood that controls one-fourth our 
population, to remove more than one-fourth the chil- 
dren of the State into sectarian, parochial schools. 
The second is a wide-spread determination, among an 
influential class of moneyed men, to greatly reduce the 
taxation for public education. The third is the ap- 
pearance of a body of cultivated people in high literary, 
social, and university quarters, who virtually demand 
the abolition of our present generous system of public 
instruction, and the substitution of an ultra secular 
common school, that shall impart a minimum of mental 
instruction to the masses of the people. 

Neither of these parties alone can vitally injure our 
system of education, But they are already learning to 
combine their forces, and in, the government of more 
than one of the smaller cities of the State the friends 
of the schools encounter an anti-educational “ ring,” 
that fights just appropriations, disparages the value of 
the schools, and demands that. the. wages of cultivated 
teachers shall be reduced to that of the higher servants 
in rich men’s houses, and clerks in the offices of banks 
and railroads. In the legislature, new Boston casts 
her solid vote against a general school tax, whose dis- 
tribution, on a basis of school population and attend- 


laration of war against the foes of the common school, 
can meet the crisis. Such an awakening would give us 
a Legislature that could not be intimidated by the 
snarl of the old chronic “watchdogs” that have kept 
our State board of education in the attitude of suppli- 
cation for the past ten years. It would awaken our 
State Executive to the duty of filling all vacancies in 
this Board with men distinguished as wise and deter- 
mined educators of the people. It would sustain such 
a Board, with its new secretary, in a new crusade, first 
to insist on the reform of what is amiss in the schools, 
and, second, to organize a system of intelligent agita- 
tion from Boston to Berkshire. Whether this shall be 
done, as in Connecticut and other States, through the 
perpetual visitation of towns by the secretary, or, more 
effectually, by enlisting the service of the press, and 
calling into the field the most distinguished men and 


method and detail. The point is to wake up the people. 


cruising amid sandbars, with stern-wheel steamers, to 
the infinite worriment of all concerned. No govern- 
ment system of river improvement could ever meet the 
difficulty. But a week’s opening of the reservoirs of 
heaven fills the channel, and the voyager floats through 
a land more beautiful than any Eden man ever lost on 
the banks of the Euphrates. It is simple labor lost to 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


This splendid lithograph should be 
IN EVERY HOUSE, 
IN EVERY SCHOOL, 
IN EVERY OFFICE, 
IN EVERY LIBRARY, 
IN AMERICA. 


HOW TO. SECURE THEM. 


To Secure One Portrait.—Every one now a snbsecriber can 
become a member of the Edncational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, 
postage prepaid by us, by renewing his snbscription to this journal 
for 1877, and remitting $3.00, so as to reach us on or before Jan. 1, 
1877. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed, No one renewing after his subscription 
has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, 


women to arouse and instruct the people, is a matter Of | and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 


Any who have paid into 1877 can secure either portrait, by renew- 


Once a year, the Ohio river runs itself half dry, and ing for one year before their subscriptions expire, or by sending a 
a voyage from Pittsburg to Cincinnati is a melancholy | new subscriber. 


To Secure Two Portraits.—Any who are now subscribers 


can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions 
as stated above, and sending in addition a New subscriber for 
1877; or they can secure it by renewing their own for two years, 
and remitting $6.00. 


ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the 


ance, would be the most effective mode of smoking out : Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by subscribing u 
the stingy rural. economists, who, have already half pate ron for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or 
ruined the district schools ,in scores. of our smaller a de the way. These obstructions will remain till the por Ta by sending, in addition to his own, two new sub- 


Country tow; , is assault i But ith prayer and consecration 
is the dearest thing in These portraits will be ready for delivery December 1, and 


excused by a growing class of social philosophers |and such 
48 - ete ; : d daughter of the Puritans, bring | will be sent by us post-paid. All orders will be filled in the order 
with the natural instinct of cultivated down the foods, fill the chasnel, and drown: alike renewing first will receive their pictures 
yism, are always ready to reinforce the side of ec-| gifference and opposition in a freshet that shall bear | first. _ Address | 
tical tyranny and all-engrossing wealth, against|the schoolhouse, like a noble ship, on to the haven of THOS, W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


the people. These three armies of operation against|a people’s grandest hope. A. D, Mayo, 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
BY EBEN TOURJEE. _ 


It is gratifying to be called upon to note the prog- 
ress of public opinion in America on the subject of 
musical education. Not long ago, the few who urged 
the necessity of general instruction in music, and proph- 
esied the introduction of this science and art into the 
schools of our country, were derided as dreamers and 
enthusiasts. More than one objection was raised, but 
its chief obstacle that was said to be in the way, was a 
fancied want of capacity for musical culture in the 
masses at large. . The time came for the test to be ap- 
plied. The zealots who thought differently were al- 
lowed to make an experiment.. The result was a sur- 
prise even to the most sanguige supporters of the én- 
terprise. The bold statement was finally made that 
music could be faught“‘as universally and as effect- 
ually as reading, writing, geography, or arithmetic.” 
This has, indeed, come to be the popular belief where- 
ever music has a part in the system of public instruction. 

Further steps remain to be taken. It is not enough 
that children be taught to sing in the schools, The 
mission of music to the peoplé has not been, accom- 
plished when they have received the highest degree of 
culture possible in the best of these schools, and when 
the art has exerted the utmost of its vivifying and puri- 
fying influence upon youthful-minds and hearts, ‘This 
idea is the one which lies at the foundation ofan able 
article entitled “The Mission of Music,” in Harfer’s 
Monthly Magazine for October. The writer, after a re- 
view of the history of music, and musical education, 
proceeds to suggest what method should be employed 
in advanced popular instruction, and what measures 
should be taken to secure to the people the best fruits 
of this species of culture. * A single quotation will dis- 
play the result of the discussion of methods. After 
stating the “ private” method, the writer says: 

“The custom is time-honored, and will always, and 
very properly, have its advocates in general, and its 
special fitness for individual cases. This training, how- 
ever, is not possible for the masses, who, indeed, were 
there even a State fund to ensure it, could not be ac 
commodated with individual lessons from first-rate 
masters. The alternative is class instruction, the prin- 
ciple upon which all graded schools, — indeed, all 
schools, public or private, — are conducted. The ad- 
vantages are obvious in scientific matters, as well as 
common branches ; the lecture on chemistry or philos- 
ophy, the lesson in arithmetic or geography, is more 
profitable as well as enjoyable in a class, than delivered 
to a single individual.” 

In this quotation, the fact that, by the latter system, 
the expense is divided among the members of the class 
is, of course, taken for granted. 

It is not necessary for one whose life is devoted to 
the popularization of music through this same conserv- 
atory method, to issue a formal endorsement of the 
above principles. They are, and have been for years, 
the foundation of his hope for the future of music in 
America. 

The second item to be noticed in our review of this 
article, is the plan proposed for securing to the people 
the best fruits of musical culture. This plan. should 
receive the attention of every philanthropist. One or 
two quotations will bring both the end and the means 
into distinct relief: 


“The gentleman has his con a home, his intellect- 
ual entertainments ; an atmosphere of grace and beauty 
surrounds him, or is easily attainable ; his craving for 
excitement, for life apart from his labor, is gratified 
with scarcely an effort on his part. ‘The nian less for- 
tunately situated, needs recreation and stimulus even 
more than the other. Warmth, light, companionship, 
he must have, The gin-palace offers them, ruining 
body and soul, while it affects to comfort both. Tear 
down the rum-shop, turn the 'trades-union into a choral 


| . Through perils dread, by land and sea, 


_ MY GRANDFATHER'S BIBLE. 
= BY P. P. BLISS. 


The Sabbath day,—sweet day of rest, . 
Was drawing to a close; 
The Summer breeze went murmuring by- 
To lull me to repose : 
I took my father’s Bible down,— 
His father’s gift to him,— 
A treasure rare, beyond compare, 
Though soiled the page, and dim. : 
“Old friend,” said I, “ if thou couldst tell, 
+»: What would thy memories be ?” 
And from the Book there seemed to come 
This evening reverie: 4 
_ “Good will to men, peace be to thee ! 
My mission aye hath been, 
To tell the love of Him who died 
To save a world from sin, 
A hundred years ago I sailed 
With those who sail no more; 


I reached New England’s shore, 
‘There, on a soul-worn, faithful band 
This soothing psalm did fall : 
‘ Lord, Thou, hast been our dwelling-place, 
In generations all!’ 
Year after year, in temples rude, . 
Upon the desk I lay, 
To teach of Him, the Great High Priest, 
_ The Life, the Truth, the Way. 
And multitudes who listened there 
To God's life-giving word, ; 
Are resting from their labors now, 
Forever with the Lord. 
Anon a lowly home I found, 
But love and peace’ were there ; © 
The children with the father read, 
And knelt with him in prayer. 
And through the valley, as one passed, 
I heard her sweetly sing,— 
*O grave, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting ?’ 
“ Hold fast the faith,” the old Book said: 
“ Thy father’s God adore; 
And on the ‘ Rock of Ages’ rest 
_ Thy soul, forevermore!” 
“Amen!” said I, “ y grace I will, 
Till at His feet we fall, 


And join the everlastin 
_And crown Him Lord of all!” 


Nore.—Multitudes of day and Sunda: children 
of the above poem,—he who knew so well how to write the son 
victims of the late Ashtabula tragedy. But those who knew 
kept to the last the “A men! by grace J will !"’ and we trustingly believe that in bis new home, 
in the new life that he has entered upon, he is learning, singing, and, it may i 
ing others to sing the music of “the Everlasting Song.”’ “My Grandfather's Bible” is pu 
ed with music, in sheet form, by i 
Weare indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Dugald, 
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will learn, with sorrow, that the author 
they love to sing,—was one of the 
hin and loved him, believe that he 


be, teaching and hel 


& Sons, Chicago. 
of The Witness, for the engraving of Mr. Bliss. 


society, bring good music with attractive surroundings 
before him, educate his children to take part in songs, 
glees, and madrigals, and in a generation a strange 
revolution would be wroughf’”’ “The introduction of 
music into the public schools is a step in the right 
direction. . . . We need fresh impetus in every 
country town, in every village nestled among the hills, 
or stretched out on the wide prairies. There is surely 
in every such place some earnest disciple, who could 
gather a band of ten or a dozen who should be a nu- 
cleus for a musical association. . . . The influ- 
ence of musical culture which would result from such 
an association, would make itself felt through the vil- 
lage church, as well as in social relations ; Sunday 
services would be better, and the best part of Sunday 
services would get into the week-days.” 

This appeal cannot but make an impression deep 
and lasting upon such as read it. It were well could it 
be sounded in the ears of the nation. Reform lan- 
guishes in spite of the earnest endeavors of the thou- 
sands who, loving God, and their kind, labor for the 
suppression of evil in the world. Who can tell but 
that God has put it into the power of music to carry 
the gospel to the dark places which every other instru- 


mentality has failed to reach, so that it may really be| . 
h, |. 


“infinite in truth and beauty, and a source of strengt 
encouragement, and inspiration, to waiting thousands”? 

It is to be hoped that this paper, of which a_brief 
notice has thus been given, may prove but the advance 
guard of a host that will at last conquer prejudice, and 
give to public opinion the freshness that is requisite 
pa the reception of grand ideas on this and every other 

ject. 


The “* Sweet Singer” Taken,* 
BY REV. W. W. PATTON, DD.» 


‘Among the many victims of the Ashtabula calamity, 
none will be more widely and deeply mourned than 
Mr. P. P. Bliss, who perished with his wife, their re- 
mains being entirely consumed by the flames. He was 
the author of the most popular of the pieces sung in 
the Moody and Sankey meetings in this country and 
abroad, such as “ Hallelujah, ’tis done ;” * What shall 


* (The above sketch is tak ; is th 


the Harvest be?” “ Whosoever Will ;” “ More to Fol- 
low ;” “ That will be Heaven for me ;” “ My Prayer ;” 
“ Almost Persuaded ;” “How much owest thou?” and 
many others, both the words and music of which were 
composed by him. He also wrote the music to many 
others of the favorite hymns which are sung in those 
meetings. In addition to this, he was an uncommonly 
effective singer, having a rich baritone voice, well culti- 
vated, and full of expression. 

Mr. Bliss was born in the wilds of northern Pennsyl- 
vania, and was of quite humble extraction. He had 
but few advantages in early life. He married, young, 
a lady of his own social position who had much strength 
of character, who gave him his first lessons in singing 
and playing, and who through life was his unfailing 
good genius. “I owe everything to my wife,” he once 
remarked to a friend. She sometimes wrote the words 
of ‘his pieces, under the nom de plume of “ Paulina.” 
Curiously, the best known and most used of these, is 
the one beginning: 

“ We're going home, 
No more to roam, 
No more to sin and sorrow, 
No more to wear 
The brow of care; 
We're going home to-morrow.” 
Mr. Bliss for a time was in the employment of the 
publishing firm of Root & Cady, Chicago, and held mu- 
sical conventions at leading points through the north- 
west. His early religious connections were with the 
Methodists ; but, on going to Chicago, he united with 
the’ First Congregational Church, under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Dr. Goodwin, and became the leader of 
the choir, and the superintendent of the Sunday school, 
daring a period of several years. Such was the: kind- 
ness of his heart, the warmth of his piety, and the ‘per- 
sonal intérest which he took in the membets of the 
choir and school; that he won the affection as well as 
the regard of the whole church, which now mourns him 
with a special sense of beréavement. __ ba 
When Major Whittle, induced by the example and ur- 

gent entreaty of Mr. Moody and other Christian friends, 
surrendered the lucrative business-post at which he 
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was receiving a Salary of $5,000,.and gave himself in 
simple faith unreservedly to the work of a lay-evan- 

list, Mr. Bliss decided to become his fellow-laborer, 
and to “sing the gospel,” while Mr. Whittle preached 
it, And this he has, done for the three past years with 

eat success, visiting not only numerous places in the 
Western States, butalso Louisville, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Memphis, and other points at the South. Being tall 
and well-developed in his physical frame, with cluster- 
ing black hair and a handsome face, and possessing 
easy and polished manners and a very joyous temper- 
ament, together with a wealth of sympathy, he im- 
pressed most favorably those who saw and heard him, 
whether in public or in private. His singing, like that 
of Mr. Sankey’s, often led sinners to Christ, by its 
touching presentations of gospel truth. He was not 
much of a poet in the high -sense, but he had a poetic 
susceptibility of feeling, and an unusual skill in versi- 


fying evangelic doctrine in the very phrases of Scrip- 
ture, as also in adapting the music to the sentiment so 
as powerfully to impress the hearer. What multitudes 
have been thrilled by his lines,— 
“ Hallelujah, ’tis done! 
I believe in the Son; 
1 am saved by the blood of the Crucified One.” 

At the time of his death, he was announced to lead, 
at Dr. Goodwin’s church, a “praise meeting” of the 
Sunday school on the afternoon of the last Sunday of 
the year, and also to sing, at a later hour, in the after- 
noon services of the Tabernacle. Ithad been arranged 
that, after the departure of Moody and Sankey for Bos- 
ton, Whittle and Bliss should take their places, and 
carry on the glorious work. But, so far as Mr. Bliss 
was concerned, this was not tobe. He had long enough 
“held the fort,” and was to be relieved from further 
earthly service. The last piece which he sang at the 
Tabernacle, before he went East to spend the holidays 
with family relatives, began with the lines of his own 
composition : 

“1 know not the hour my Lord will come 
To take me away to his own dear home ; 
But | know that His presence will lighten the gloom, 
And that will be glory for me!” a 
So far as can be ascertained, Mr. Bliss, after escap- 
ing out of a window of the car, was burned to death on 
going back to rescue his wife. - “ Lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, in their death they were not divided.” 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


METHODS OF TEACHING READING.—I/]. 


Every class exercise should be so conducted as, if 
possible, to enlist the constant attention of each 
pupil. Inefficient teachers can teach only one pupil 
in the class at a time. The best teacher can keep 
up the attention of the whole class. Like a good gen- 
eral, he knows how to keep all his forces employed at 
the same time, to the best advantage. This faculty is 
one of the best tests of a good teacher, and will be no- 
ticed, at once, by the visitor. 

The young teacher should never be afraid to shun all 
technical terms, and words which are beyond the com- 
prehension of children, while developing a new princi- 
ple. Technical language should be the last thing in- 
troduced in the exercise. Hence in explaining a rule 
of reading, maké use of the simplest language, after 
which the rule as laid down in the book will be readily 


nent committed to memory, and easily remem- 
red, ; 


“*I hope you will not judge r Tom hardly,’” 
said Mrs, when they cot to the 
room, It was rarely that she So ante of her own 
accord, the mistress of the house.. But to-night her 
womanish senses had perceived her nephew’s inappro- 
priateness to the place, and she could not refrain from 
an apology.” 

Now let the teacher, with chalk in hand, call for criti- 
cisms. Handsgoup. “What haveyouto say, Mary?” 
“ He said ‘drawin-room’ for ‘drawing-room.’” “Right. 
What rule can you give for pronouncing it?” “ Pronounce 
distinctly the final consonant in a word.” The teacher 
now writes on the top of the board,—o. 1, Drawing- 
room. The class now pronounce it in concert, and re- 
peat the rule. “What is the use of the mark between 
drawing and room?” “ To connect two separate words 
to make acompound-word.” ‘What is it-called ?” 
“A hyphen.” “ What, then, is..a hyphen?” The 
teacher now writes on the board, —Jo. 2, a Ayphen, 
“What was ‘Mrs. Thomas’ thinking most about when 
she spoke?” “She was afraid *Tom’ would be judged 
too hardly.” “ Which word did she think the most 
about?” ‘*Hardly.’” ‘Right; and she spoke it 
more strongly and slowly, as if she did not want to 
leave it.” We pronounce words more strongly and 
slowly which we think the most about, and we call such 
words emphatic words. Write on the board, — Jo. 3, 
emphasize the most emphatic words in a sentence. 

Itis a capital opportunity, at this point, to write on the 
board that time-honored question, “ Will you ride to 
town, to-day?” and let. them emphasize each word in 
turn, and explain the difference in the meaning. 
“ Where would you make the longest pause in reading 
to the first period?” “ After ‘hardly’.” “Why?” No 
answer. “It is because we linger the longest on what 
we are thinking the most about, and this leads us to 
make a distinct pause before we entirely leave it. 
Read it again, and sée if itis not so.” Then we have 
an excellent rule, which we write,—JlVo. 4, make a dis- 
tinct pause after strongly emphatic words. 

Write the following sentence on the board, and let 
the class illustrate: “ I would like to visit London, if I 
had the opportunity.” “What slide of the voice would 
you give on ‘hardly’? “The rising slide.” “ Why ?” 
No answer, “Do you see the word ‘ot’ in the sen- 
tence?” “Yes.” “When we see that word in a sen- 
tence, it helps to form what is called a negative sen- 
tence ; and when that is the case, you close it with the 
rising slide. If the word mo/, or something like it in 
meaning, is not in a sentence, we call it a fositive sen- 
tence, and then we close it with the falling slide.” 
Now we will write,—/Vo. 5, a positive sentence requires the 
falling slide; a negative sentence requires the rising 
slide. 

Unless the teacher is quite familiar with this rule, 
the children will violate it in every paragraph. Write 


the following sentence on the board for drill: “ John 
has lost his sled, but he don’t know it.” 
“Spell perceived.” “ P-e-t-c-i-e-v-e-d.” “ Wrong.” 


This belongs to a troublesome class of words which 
many persons do not disentangle through life. Let us 
see if we cannot devise some rule that will be almost 
perfect by which we can the better remember them, 
For this purpose I will make a non-poetical rhyme, 
which I will write on the board for the class to commit 
to memory : 


“READING LESSON. 
No. rt. Drawing-room. Rule. 
No. 2. A hyphen. When used? 
No. 3. Hardly. ude: Emphasize the most impor- 


tant words in a sentence. 


No, 4. Rule: Make a distinct pause after strongly 


emphatic words. 


No. 5. A positive sentence requires the falling slide, 


a negative requires the. rising slide. 2x: John has 


lost his sled, but he don’t know it. 
No. 6. Perceived. 
Rule; When or have’ the sound of 

Write ¢ before é afters and iz, 

After other letters write ¢ before ¢. 
The teacher should understand that a sentence may 
sometimes be positive in thought, though negative in 
form. This is true of all positive commands; as 
“Thou shalt not kill.” The teacher should be able to 
discriminate in such cases between the thought and the 
form. 
In this way ten or twenty equally valuable principles 
may be developed from a single paragraph by the in- 
genious teacher. Every isolated fact is, as it always 
should be, connected with some point.in the lesson. 
The class will be easily kept in earnest, provided “Acy 
are not drilled to death all day long. Children, like older 
people, love almost anything that is new, if they can 
comprehend it. Truism as it is, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the pupil’s progress and the teacher’s com- 
fort. By such an exercise, spelling, history, geography, 
the rules of reading, and a thousand objects which 
may serve to excite a spirit of inquiry can be developed, 
and may thus cultivate the various faculties which 
otherwise would lie dormant. Ina single exercise of 
thirty or forty minutes, ten or fifteen: new ideas may be 
developed and stored up, which may be of more real 
value than classes will acquire under an inefficient 
teacher during a whole term. Ordinarily, however, a 
smaller number of subjects may be better in a single 
lesson, so as not to clog the minds of pupils. 

The teacher will now close the-exercise something in 
this way: “How many new ideas have we learned in 
this lesson?” “Six.” “ Read them in concert.” 
“ Now, rise, turn your backs to the board, and see how 
many can reproduce them from memory.” Remind the 
class that they must be ready to reproduce them at the 
commencement of the next lesson. It is an excellent 
plan for advanced classes to copy each day’s work into 
a note-book, to be reviewed every few days. 

The advantages of this method will be obvious. It 
keeps up the attention. You reach those of dull com- 
prehension. It excites a spirit of inquiry and a love 


for knowledge. It makes the pupils critical and ob- 
serving, and enriches their minds with a vast amount 
of incidental knowledge which they would not be likely 
to secure in any other way. By such an exercise, eighty 
or one hundred new ideas may be collected in a single 
term, in connection with the exercise in reading. - 
stead of stupidly committing to memory a list of rules, 
they develop each rule when needed, and unconsciously 
become familiar with all those of any importance in 
their present stage of study. ! 

Should any one object that such an exercise is too 
slow, then have it less frequently,— but remember 
that the greatest amount of work is’ done when it is 
best done. “Who can measure the power of a great 
idea,” says Maudsey. If one idea only is developed 
in a pupil’s mind that shall arouse him to greater activ- 
ity, an important point is gained, for it may pave the 
way to a thousand other ideas. “Open mouthed won- 


der” would then ‘be less frequent in our schools, 
“ Nothing,” says a recent writer in ature, “ promotes 
a love for science so much as a free interchange of 
ideas between teacher and pupil.” This is true in all 
the work of the 
* Fae In this, as in all other exercises, the teacher shou 
rule, and have, at least, one idea prepared from the lesson before- 
exceptions to the second rule, as /eisure, neither. hand. What is clear in his own mind he should be 
Now let us go back to the word that was misspelled, | ahJe to make clear in the minds of his pupils. More 
and see if we can apply the rule and spell it correctly./than this is simply impossible. So in regard to the 
“Perceived.” We will write—J2. 6, Perceived, and the|methods presented in these papers. They should only 


pit serve as hints which the good teacher may sometimes 
if ms spelling all diphthongs in ef andie that have the turn to good account. No teacher can succed who is 
sound of e. | 


: . a servile imitator. Though his own defects in walking 
The results of our reading lesson will now stand on|may be pointed out and pratically remedied, yet after 
the board as follows: ENTITY. 


all he must “ gang his own gait.” 


Another point of the highest importance is to arouse 
and keep in lively exercise as many of the faculties of 
the pupils as possible. Some teachers can seem to en- 
rich the minds of pupils from theit own stores of know!- 
edge, while others give no breadth or culture, but leave 
the minds as thin-edged as their own. : 

To illustrate the foregoing remarks, let us call out 
the class in the “Fifth Reader.” The teacher ad- 
dresses the class in a familiar style, something after 
~ manner: “ Let us see how many new ideas we can 
earn from the lesson, to-day, and I will number them 
and write them on the board just as fast as we learn 

John Bateman may read.” 


When ¢/ or ie have the sound of 4, P 
Write ¢ before after s andc. Zx.. Seize, receive. 
After other letters write i before ¢. Zx.-: Niece. 


I can, at this moment, recall only one exception to 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
STATES. 

Hon. John M. McKleroy, Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. George W. Hill, Little Rock, Ark. 

Hon. Ezra S. Carr, Sacramento, Cal. 

Hon. Horace M. Hale, Denver, Colorado, 

Hon, Birdsey G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. J. H. Groves, Smyrna, Del. 

Hon. William W. Hicks, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hon. S. M. Etter, Springfield, Il. 

Hon. James H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hon. John Frazer, Topeka, Kansas. 

Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, Ky. 

Hon. William G. Brown, New Orleans, La. 

Hon. William J. Corthell, Augusta, Me. 

Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Joseph White, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. S. H. Tarbell, Lansing, Mich. 

Hon. D. Burt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hon. Thomas S. Gathright, Jackson, Miss. 

Hon. Richard D. Shannon, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Hon. J. M. McKenzie, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hon. S. P. Kelley, Carson City, Nev. 

Hon. Charles A. Downs, Concord, N. H. 

Hon. Ellis A. Apgar, Trenton, N. J. 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, Albany, N. Y. 

Hon. Stephen D. Pool, Raleigh, N. C. 

Hon. C. S. Smart, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hon. L. L. Rowland, Salem, Oregon. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, Penn. 

Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 

Hon. J. K, Jillson, Columbia, S. C. 

Hon. Leon Trousdale, Nashville, Tenn. 

Hon. O. N. Hollingsworth, Austin, Texas. 

Hon. Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt. 

Hon. W. H. Ruffner, Richmond, Va. 

Hon, B. W. Bryne, Wheeling, West Va. . 

Hon, Edward Searing, Madison, Wis. 

Hon. —— Von Coelln, Des Moines, Iowa. 
TERRITORIES. 


Hon. A. P. K. Safford, Tucson, Arizona. 

Hon. J. J. McIntire, Finlay, Dakota. 

Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, hi 

Hon. Geo. F. T. Cooke, 
Hon. Joseph Penault, Boise City, Idaho. 

Hon. Cornelius Hedges, Helena, Montana. 
Hon. W. G. Ritch, Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
Hon. O. H. Riggs, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Hon. J. P. Judson, Olympia, Washington. 

Hon. John Slaughter, Wyoming. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION.—The Report 
of the Commissioner of Education, for 1875, embraces the usual 
amount of statistical matter pertaining to the educational work of 
the country in all its departments, branches, and grades. Such 
an annual compilation of facts and figures, if executed in a thor- 
oughly competent manner, is of the very highest permanent value 
to the cause. Such work, however, demands the most rigid ac- 
curacy in the methods of tabulation, as well as in the gathering 
and formulating the materials ander the methods. There are 
some things in the current Report, as well as in previous ones, 
which seem to call for reform. Attention is called to one of these 
matters, pertaining to this State. 


Under the heads of “Institutions for Secondary Instruction,” 
(pp. 645-6), there is an enumeration of thirty-one schools, which 
includes the most of such schools in the State, though there are 
some omissions for which there is no good excuse, as the careful 
attention to the annual school report of the State would have ob- 
viated the error. Under the head of “ Preparatory Schools, in- 
cluding schools for Secondary Instruction having Preparatory 
Departments,” on the other hand (p. 295), isan enumeration of six 
schools only, one of them the “ Collegiate School,” at Hopkinton, 
being an establishment unknown to most people, if not all in the 
State, being of no account at all asa preparatory school; while at 
least forty institutions properly belonging in the enumeration, in- 
cluding some of the leading preparatory schools, are not mentioned. 
Any person intelligent in the educational business of this State, 
will perceive, at a glance into these tables, that the subject so far 
as this State is concerned is handled in a most inexcusably inac- 
curate manner. How extensively this system of gross inaccura- 
cy prevades these two very elaborate statistical tables, it is not as- 
sumed here to express an opinion. If, however, this State is a 
fair example, it is safe to say that the sooner these tables are 
compiled with tolerable care, or the sooner the distinction between 
the schools attempted in the two tables is abandoned, the better it 
will be for accuracy of information on the subject. Statistics 
tpl Tea a wretched manner as seems to be indicated in 

stated in’this note, are not merel but 
y worthless, 


“Honor to whom honor,” is a first maxim. In the well-pre- 
pared introductory pages of the report, the commissioner takes 
occasion to bestow special encomium upon Senator Morrill of 
Vermont, for the interest he took in securing the passage of the 
act donating lands from the public domain to colleges. It is 
quite true that Mr. Morrill did give effective support to that be- 
neficent measure, but not in so great a degree above other gentle- 
men in both branches of Congress, including Hon. Daniel Clark, 
then a conspicuous senator from this State, as to deserve ex- 
clusive encomium. But what is intended to be here affirmed, that 
the man who not only originated the measure, but did more for the 
pushing it through both branches of congress to its consumma- 
tion, was not a congressman at all, but a life-long schoolmaster, 
who for more than a third of a century was an able and eminently 
successful schoolroom worker, putting off the harness only when 
the wear and tear of duty well done, and the invasion of disease 
admonished him to do so at the near approach of his death. The 
allusion is to Rev. Amos*Brown, LL,D., a graduate of Dartmouth 
in 1832, and of Andover Theological Seminary, a native of Ken- 
sington, N. H., to which latter he gave $10,000, to endow a high 
school, at his death, some three years ago. Mr. Brown was aman 
of indomitable energy and persistence, and he gave his whole 
force to the consummation of this measure, spending more than 
one entire session of Congress in Washington, working in season 
and out of season in the cause ; and it is due to his memory to 
hold up his name with profound reverence, solitary and alone, as 
the author and finisher of this grand achievement for the cause of 
general learning. M, B. G, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— By the will of a prominent gentleman of Pembroke, the town 
will have, in a few years, means to support a first class school. 

— The Middlesex Teacher’ Association will meet at Lowell, on 
the Friday and Saturday following Fast Day. 

— The teachers of Grafton have formed an association called 
the “ Grafton Teachers’ Association,” for mutual benefit. 

— Miss Mary Sheldon, daughter of Prof. E, A. Sheldon, prin- 
cipal of the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal School, has accepted 
the chair of Literature in Wellesley College. Miss Sheldon was 
previously offered the chair of Chemistry, but declined it. She 
has taught the classics and history in the Oswego State Normal 
School, with remarkable success. , 

— The Fitchburg school committse have voted to raise the sal- 
ary of Superintendent Edgerly from $1800 to $2000, but he has 
declined to accept the increase. 

— Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie” was recently most successfully 
given at Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield. 

— The Mayhew school building, Boston, was nearly destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday night. 

— There is a wise new regulation in the schools of Newton. A 
certain standard of scholarship in the grammar schools is required 
as a prerequisite for promotion from class to class. Pupils who 
fail to attain it, are kept back. But it is also provided that pupils 
may apply at any time for examination in the work of the next 
higher class, and if found to be prepared to enter that class, shal! 
be immediately promoted. This provision affords bright and am- 
bitious pupils every advantage that can be desired. There is no 
limit to the rapidity of the pupil’s advancement, but such as may 
be imposed by his own ability and disposition. 

— The State gained last year in the length of terms in the public 
schools, the number of children enumerated, the number regis- 
tered, the average attendance, the number of experienced teach- 
ers employed, and the number of school -houses built. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. — Wellesley College has now nearly 
completed half of the second year of its existence, and is in a very 
flourishing condition, all connected with it being intent upon the 
one grand object,—a thorough education. Two literary societies 
have been formed, under the direction of the faculty, which are 
proving a source of much cultivation and entertainment. The 
students are at present greatly interested in the subject of art, 
doubtless because of the fine collection of engravings, copies from 
the old masters, which have been hung upon the walls by the 
thoughtful kindness of Mr. Durant. Miss Mary E. Blair is giving 
an illustrative course of lectures on Art, the first of which was 
given Jan. 12; subject, “Giotto and his Master.” Jan. 19th an 
exceedingly fine piano recital was given by Mr. John Orth, of the 
New-England Conservatory of Music. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
32d Annual Meeting of the R. I. Institute of Instruction. 
(Conéluded from last week.) 
FRIDAY EVENING. 


The Practical in Education 
was the text of Rev. H. L. Cushman, the first speaker of the even- 
ing. Nothing is so enduring as the mind which is properly and 
harmoniously educated. That which keeps the mind alive to its 
normal work is the most practical. The graceful unfolding and 
developing of the human mind is indisputably the noblest accom- 
plishment of education. The real value of the work of our 
schools, whether primary or high, is estimated by the good they 
accomplish. It is not probable that the admitting of elective 
studies in colleges is any more likely to secure an evenly balanced 


mind, than the regular or classic course, but there is this in its 
favor, that it does not impose upon the inclinations of the mind. 
It is the practical man that is needed, whether he be fitted for the 
bar, the medical profession, or the pulpit, and it is only by secur. 
ing practicability in the methods of education that this result can 
be attained. I might be a wise thing if children could be kept in 
school until they were of age, — it might not be considered econ. 
omy, but it would undoubtedly be worth more than the money 
they would be able to earn in the years of minority. The cost of 
maintaining them in the public schools, in his opinion, would be 
the best of economy. . 
Importance of the Teachers’ Calling. 

Hon. Joseph White, of Massachusets, was the next speaker, 
and after paying an earnest tribute to John Howland’s efforts in 
behalf of education, directed his address to the teachers present, 
impressing upon their minds the importance of their calling, and 
encouraging them to labor with their whole hearts for the good of 
future generations. The importance of character should be early 
established in the mind of the pupil. In concluding, the speaker 
dwelt at some length on the influence of character on future gen- 
erations, and the teacher’s power to mould it. 

The English. Language. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, thought the importance 
of the English language was underrated, and was an advocate of 
the acquisition of the mother-tongue previous to the studying of 
foreign ones, although the latter were aids to the Angly-Saxon, 
and necessary appendages to a finished or polished education. 
He believed the time was not far distant when the English would 
be the universal language, since more than twice as many people 
speak the English language than any other, except perhaps the 
Chinese. In conclusion, he said there was no language for sym- 
metry and beauty that compared with our own modest English. 

How Far Should the State Educate? 

Rev. Dr. Behrends said, the question of the extent to which the 
State should provide for education, is one of the great debatable 
questions of the hour. It had come to the point whether the 
State should not also support that which is technically called the 
higher education, as well as the primary. Some believe that the 
State should attend to the higher, as well as the primary educa- 
tion; others hold that it should be left to the church, in place of 
the State; while others contend that the State is doing enough al- 
ready, The question resolves itself into, whether it is of political 
importance for the safety of the country. When that necessity is 
established, the State will not stop to consider the cost of the 
higher education. He belleved the best teachers should be placed 
at the bottom, or in the primary schools, on the ground that if 
the foundation was not well built, the entire structure would be 
worthless. The better plan to secure safety to our republic would 
be the education of the masses, the training of the intelligent 
voter, and then there will be a large body of citizens from whom 
can be chosen intellectual leaders. 

The Closing Address 
was made by Rev. Dr. Taylor, speaking in a pleasant, off-hand 
manner, and illustrating his remarks with apt anecdotes. He con- 
gratulated the State upon having an educational institute, and was 
glad that there could be people of one heart and one mind in this 
matter. There are great advantages in such a state of affairs, he 
said, and the tendencies of it are, doubtless, toward raising the 
grade of scholarship. In the work of teaching, as in that of the 
ministry, there must be an ardent love for the work, in order to 
make a person a successful teacher. Dr. Taylor alluded to the 
difficulties and discouragements which teachers have to encounter 
in their work, and alluded particularly to the hard and persistent 
labor which will be required to educate the colored people of the 
South up to that standard when it will be safe to trust them largely 
with governmental affairs. This matter of education underlies all 
our political affairs, and is something that needs to be taken hold 
of with energy and whole-heartedness. 
Other Exercises. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, Mass., enlivened the exer- 
cises of the evening by reading in his inimitable style, selections 
from Dickens’ Micholas Nickleby, Longtellow’s Robert of Sicily, and 
“The Spelling Match,” in the Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


SATURDAY, A.M. 

After devotional exercises by Rev. S. F. Jones, the election of 
officers and business of the Institute consumed a large proportion 
of the time allotted for the session. 

The above report does not include the payment of membership 
fees for 1877. 

The committee on the Mew-England Fournal of Education pre- 
sented resolutions, which were adopted, in commendation of that 
periodical, and declaring the intention of the membership to 
not only subscribe themselves, but also to urge others to do so. 
On the recommendation of the committee, L. W. Russell was 
made a member of the advisory board, and W. T. Peck, of the 
High School, was elected the local editor of the above-named 
paper for Providence and Rhode Island. 

Addresses. 

Mr. Wm. B, Dwight, of the Connecticut Normal School, deliv- 
ered an able and instructive lecture on Aeaching the Mind of the 
Papil, who was followed by Prof. 8. 8. Greene on a discussion of 
the subject. 

Hon, T. B. Stockwell was introduced, and spoke at some 


length on Education at the Centennial, Without entering into de- 
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he referred to several of the most important educational fea- 
exhibition, and paid an earnest tribute to the interest 
by American educators, and their labor in making the 
school exhibits among the most interesting at the Centennial. 

Messrs. Barnard, White, and others joined in the discussion, and 

the subject was thoroughly exhausted. 
Resolutions. 

The Committee on Necrology reported appropriate resolutions 
with reference to the late Rev. Alexis Caswell, D.D., and Miss 
Sarah Dean, of Providence; and addresses were made by Rev. E. 
M. Stone, M. Lyon, LL.D., S. S. Greene, LL.D., and A. M. Gam- 
mell. These resolutions will be printed next week. 

Resolutions of thanks to various parties who had aided the In- 

i re adopted. 
wand alba special committee was appointed by the presi- 
dent to consider the matter of the Teacher’s Provident Associa- 
tion, and to apply to the General Assembly for a charter. 

The New President. 

The newly-elected president, Mr. Levi W. Russell, of Provi- 
dence, was introduced to the Institute. He thanked the body of 
educators for the honor conferred, and stated that he would en- 
deavor faithfully to perform the duties of the office to which they 
had elected him, After singing “ From all that dwells below the 


skies,” the Institute was adjourned. 


INSTITUTE NOTES. 

— Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, one of the founders of the 
R. L. Institute of Instruction, and Amos Perry, Esq., who presided 
at the first meeting at its organization, were present at the sessions 
in Providence. Mr. Barnard was the first Commissioner of 
Public Schools in Rhode Island, and his name and work will 
never be forgotten in that State. “Instead of the fathers have 
come up the children,” who should be mindful of those into whose 
earnest and faithful labors they have entered. 

— Appropriate resolutions were passed, and feeling ad- 
dresses made with reference to Rev. Alexis Caswell, D.D., re- 
cently deceased. Dr. Caswell was an earnest friend of free 
schools, and in the various positions of honor and trust which he 
held, labored for their advancement. As an evidence of his at- 
tachment to the Institute, it was stated that he was the first to 
sign his name and to pay the annual membership fee of one dollar. 


— Asa proof of the vglue of the metric system, Mr. Mowry as- 
serted that 500,000 years would be saved to the school children of 
America in a single generation, He has ciphered it out. 

— Mr. Bradbury told his audience that the postal laws allowed 
a single letter to weigh fifteen grams, a little more than half an 
ounce. The postmasters of Boston and Waltham have introduced 
metric weights in their offices, and allow the weight authorized by 
law. Remember fifteen grams can go for three cents. 

— We were told that the system of weights and measures now 
in use are the relics of a barbarous age. Well, we shall expect 
soon to be told that our grandfathers and our early schoolmasters 
were also offshoots of barbarism. 

— The dignitaries had to sit and listen, and for once they had 
a chance to know for themselves how good it was to be quiet. 

— Rev, Dr. Taylor said that while visiting a colored school, in 
the South, he asked a little darkey “* What he studied for, and what 
was his object in attending school?” After hesitating, the little 
fellow answered, “ To git office.” 


tures of the 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. — The recommendation of the governor 
in reference to the establishment of an industrial school is now 
under consideration in the assembly. The’ following gentlemen 
have been appointed a committee on this subject : In the House— 
H. H. Fay, of Newport; A. Greene, Providence ; A. H. Little- 
field, Lincoln ; C. R. Greene, Warwick; and P. E. Tillinghast, 
Pawtucket, In the Senate—S, H. Cross, Westerly ; N. T. Verry, 
Woonsocket ; and J. Brayton, of Warwick. a 

PROVIDENCE. — Alumni Meeting, — A meeting of the alumni of 
this vicinity, of Brown University, was held recently, at the law 
office of Hon, Abraham Payne, No. 43 North Main street, to take 
action on the death of ex-President Alexis Caswell. Ex-Chief 
Justice G, A. Brayton was elected chairman, and James H. Cogges- 
hall, secretary. The following resolutions were, on motion of 
Prof, Wm. Gammell, unanimously adopted : 


Voted, That a committee of graduates be appointed to confer 
with the faculty of the university, on such further public commem- 
Oration as it may be proper to hold, in order to do honor to the 

and services of the late ex-President Caswell. 

Voted, That the committee be also specially charged with the 


‘taking of immediate measures for rocuring either a portrait or a 
marble bust of the Jate Dr. Caswell, to be placed in Rhode Island 
Hall, and that for this purpose they be requested to obtain sub- 
‘criptions from the graduates of the university. 


It was also voted that this committee be appointed by the chair, 
and that when appointed, their names be published by the 


— The Redwood Library has received a magnificent New-Year’s 
silt from Mr. Joseph’ J. Cooke, ‘of Providence. It consists of 
Lor rough's Antiquities of Mexico, comprising fac sim- 
iles of ancient Mexican paintings and hieroglyphics preserved in 
the royal libraries and galleries of Europe. There are nine vol- 


yy imperjal folio, containing upwards of one thousand plates. 
is 


Said that only ten colored copies of this work were issued, 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 

THE SNOW-KING, 

For the last two months Chicago has been having a “spell of 
weather.” The city has been indulged with continuous and most 
excellent sleighing ever since Thangsgiving, — a thing unprece- 
dented in Chicago experience. All that two months’ continuous 
sleighing implies, is too numerous for mention here. Those who! 
have young friends, or young hearts and hopes, need no bill of 
particulars upon that subject. The snow-king’s reign promises to 
end presently, however. The daily newspapers have commenced 
to make fan of his blonde majesty. One, which has almost a na- 
tional reputation for gravity, so far allowed a spirit of youthful ex- 
uberance to overcome its judgment as to sacrifice to the Snow 
Reality a full half column of editorial space, long dedicated to 
grave political and economical disquisitions, and the snow-king 
at once put off his pearly vesture, turned his face from us, and is 
even now departing, in sorrow and in tears! 

THE MOST NOTABLE EVENT, 
from an educational point of view, since the date of the last letter 
from this place, was the January meeting of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. This society, which meets monthly during that part of 
the year in which the schools are in session, is one of the most 
practical and valuable educational agencies in the city. It orig: 
inated some eight years ago, when, owing to the growth of the 
city, the number of teachers became so large as to be unwieldy 
when gathered in a single meeting. It was thought that a monthly 
gathering of the principals, for the purpose of comparing notes, 
listening to reflections and suggestions, the result of observations 
made during visitations, and otherwise, by the superintendent of 
schools, and discussions of educational topics, could not be other- 
wise than beneficial to the schools. Accordingly, at a meeting of 
Principals held on the 18th.of Sept. 1869, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a series of winter teachers’ institutes, a resolution was 
adopted organizing a Principals’ Association. A committee was 
appointed to draft 

A CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS, 
and at the same meeting a president, vice-president, and secretary 
were chosen for the nascent association. The committee duly 
reported a constitution and by-laws, which were duly debated, 
duly amended, and duly adopted. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that said constitution and by-laws have never been heard 
from since. From oblivion, into which they have fallen, only the 
order of exercises provided,for meetings of the Association has 
escaped. This order of exercises embraces the following items: 
Remarks of superintendent ; Reports of committees; Familiar 
questions ; Discussion, or lecture, or essay ; New business ; Mis- 
cellaneous. This order of exercises has been very uniformly fol- 
lowed for nearly eight years. The lecture or essay have ‘never 
been introduced, but the discussion has hardly ever been omitted. 
Perhaps the work of the Association can be better appreciated by 
considering a synopsis of the work of the 
JANUARY MEETING, 

than by further theoretical description of historical reminiscence. 
This meeting was called to order at exactly 9:30 a. m., of Satur- 
day, Jan. 13, 1877, by the president. The president is Hon, J. 
L. Pickard, Superintendent of Schools, who has occupied the 
chair since the organization of the Association. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read by Jere. Mahoney, Esq., principal 
of the Washington School, secretary of the Association, and well 
and widely known to fame as the editor of two monthly educa- 
tional journals, which made a great stir in the world while under 
his capable and vigorous management. 

The superintendent then announced that results of an annual 
examination, recently held in all the grammar schools, were known, 
so far as individual schools were concerned ; that it was deemed 
best not to rank the schools, this year, competitively ; that names 
of normal graduates, and applicants for positions as teachers, who 

the ordeal of examination successfully, would be distributed 
among principals, so that each such candidate might be assigned 
to one school, to such substitute work as might be needed ; that 
there were more applicants than places, and that principals, ex- 
cept for cause, should give work to older applicants’ first ; that re- 
quests of pupils to take up or continue the optional studies, in ac- 
cordance with the recent action of the board of education, though 
addressed to the superintendent, should be attended to by princi- 
pals ; that it was desirable to know and report soon the proposi- 
tion of pupils who continue these studies. The superintendent 
further referred to the excitement and alarm prevalent throughout 
the country in reference to fires, and panics thereby caused, in 
public buildings ; the example of the Minneapolis principal who 
successfully dismissed a school, in good order, from a burning 
building, recently, was favorably mentioned. Principals were 
urged to secure obedience on the part of teachers to signals for 
dismissal, and occasional dismissals at unusual times were advised 
and recommended, for the purpose of securing this discipline. 
The formation of a beginning class at the Central High School 
was announced. The superintendent directed that the attend- 
ance, and other items required in the records, should never be es- 
timated, but the actual fact reported; that when, on account of 
stormy weather, a single session of school was held, that session 
should close at noon. He also referred to some Centennial items, 
already published in this correspondence, and stated that an effort 


on his part to prevent horse-racing on certain streets in the vicinity 
of large schools, by asking the interference of the chief of police, 
had resulted in the placing of a few men in the vicinity who were 
effective in preventing—the boys from snowballing the racers, 
ASSIST. SUPT, DOTY 
referred to the need of care in the matter of temperature, stating 
that he had occasionally found it too high. He spent afew minutes 
in the statement of some suggestive facts and conclusions from 
Commissioner Eaton’s late report, in reference to the number of | 
papils enrolled in all the schools of the country; the increase of © 
normal pupils; the relative number of pupils in high schools 
and academies, and in the preparatory departments of colleges ; 
the excess of medical over law students; the per cent. of school 
population; the number of pupils of school age not in school ; 
the per cent. that salaries were of the total school expenses; the 
value of school property; the increased proportion of male teach- 
ers in the schools ; the substantial equality in the number of each 
sex attending high schools, and the per cent. of the number of en- 
rolled who were in daily attendance. Under the head of 
FAMILIAR QUESTIONS, 

one was asked and answered in reference to what constituted 
“ easy reductions” in the fourth grade arithmetic; also in refer- 


ence to a difficulty found in seventh work in the same 
branch, where pupils were called upon, by the course of instruc- 
tion, to find the difference between dates in the solution of certain 
examples before that principle had been taught ; also in reference 
to how implicitly and closely the text-book was to be followed in 
teaching geography. The topic for 
DISCUSSION 
for the day was “ Limitations of the teacher’s authority in matters 
of discipline and government.” The question was discussed by 
four principals, who were selected for that purpose, and afterward 
by three other members, Those participating in the debate were : 

rs, Farnham, Mr, Bannan, Miss Sprague, Mr. Bright, and 
Messrs. Doty, Loomis, and G. D. Broomell, The subject not 
being exhausted when the hour for adjournment (11 o'clock a, m, 
arrived, further discussion was postponed to the next meeting, 
the meeting for January, 1877, promptly passed into aac 

SIMON, 


THE SOUTH. 


GEORGIA. 
SAVANNAH.—A FEW TWIGS FROM THE “ FOREST CITY.” 


And now Georgia steps into line, and asks, through her beauti- 
ful forest city, for a little space in your columns. 

The terrible scourge which visited Savannah during the sum- 
mer has passed away, leaving its sad traces in many mourning 
hearts, and our sorely stricken but brave little city is again on 
her feet and struggling to retrieve her losses. 

In the matter of attendance upon the schools, the epidemic has. 
had very little effect, most of them being very fully attended. 
The high school has in regular attendance 61 boys, and 85 girls, 
The white grammar schools (including intermediate and primary 
grades) have 803 boys and 883 girls; colored, 362 boys and 440 
girls. Forty-eight teachers are employed in the white schools, and 
14 in the celored schools. These figures relate to the schools 
within the city proper, not including the various other schools in 
the county, There are seven buildings, which, with one or two 
exceptions, are neat and comfortable, and provided with good and 
suitable furniture and appointments. The schools are governed — 
by a board of education, consisting of some twelve members, We 
are blessed with a president and superintendent in whom we have 
the most implicit confidence, men of large heart and thorough 
culture ; and under such management the schools are, of course, 
prosperous, 

With the New Year has come a change in our system; hereto- 
fore the sexes have occupied separate rooms, but as there are 
generally more girls than boys in attendance, the girls’ rooms 
have sometimes been overcrowded, and in order to make room, it 
was resolved to mix the sexes in the various rooms. The experi- 
ment has proved satisfactory thus far. 
In connection with the schools there are normal classes 
teachers, which meet every week. Essays on various subjects are 
prepared and read by the teachers, and various matters of interest 
are discussed. Of the teachers eg in the colored schools, 
eleven are colored and three white. There are two buildings, the 
one with which your correspondent is connected being a large and 
pleasant structure, owned the A. M. A., but rented the 
city board of education. building contains six rooms, and 
seats 400 scholars, All the rooms are crowded to their utmost 
capacity, and the pupils are making marked and — progress. 
Three of the teachers are white and three colored. The per cent, 
of attendance for the week very seldom falls below 90, and often 
reaches 95. The children, as a rule, are neat, orderly, and studi- 
ous, and their p will compare favorably with that of 
pupils of the same grades in the North. A stanza which was in- 
serted in THE JOURNAL lately for analysis, and the of the 
world “ cooled” was given to the highest class as a lesson. They 
analyzed it very readily, and united in calling cooled a past par- 
ticiple relating to “ paradise” and “mainland.” Were they right? 
The work of instructing and elevating these children is of intense 
interest to one who loves it, and your Coroagoneent will be glad 
to present some of its features to the lovers of education, as 


as may 

At t there is no school in the for colored pupils. 
Whether one will be when ae hace are ready for 
it, remains to be seen. 


we in tbe a cluster of the latter on the 
of each weary ant 
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New Publications. 


On THE Frencu System oF WRIGHTS 
AND MEASURES, with Objections to its Adoption 
among English-speaking Nations : and on the 
Duodecimal Arithmetic and Metrology. By 
Jobn W. Nystrom, C.E. 

We are compelled to reckon this little book as 
the most desirable of the late metric publications, 
It is written by an old opponent of the system, 
who nevertheless defends it against worthless ar- 

More than half the book is occupied by 
the author’s ideal duodenal system, of which he 
advocates the claims. We shall, in our notice, 
assume that every person interested in the move 
ment will have) a copy, and therefore will omit 
summaries of the arguments, wishing simply to 
call attention to a few points that should be borne 

in mind in the reading. , 

1. The author is an old opponent, conceding 
certain points of excellence in deference to jus- 
tice, and not because he is the champion of the 
system. He says, before the Franklin Institute: 

“I beg to be distinctly understood, that I do not 
advocate the introduction of the metric oe 
nor against it, or opposed to it, but only de- 
sire to see di jonate justice done to it, and 
therefore feel it a duty to remonstrate against an 
unphilosophical and basty disposition of so grave 
a subject, by a prejudiced committee of our so- 


ciety.” A 
printed, the author has 


2. Since this book was 
personally informed the writer of this notice that 
he is convinced that the adoption of the duo- 
denal arithmetic, whatever may be its advantages, 
is an utter impossibility,—at least for many cen- 
turies ; that the adoption of the metric system is 
not only practicable, but inevitable ; that such an 
adoption is the most direct road towards the ideal 
duodenal system for arithmetic,— money and 
measures should all be in the same system,—and 
it would be much easier to change weights and 
measures as a part of the arithmetic, than in their 
present state, if such a thing should ever be pos- 
sible ; and that he now withdraws his objections, 
and is unqualifiedly in favor of the adoption of the 
metric system. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we note, as we 
read the book: The author assumes that the ap- 
plication of the decimal system to the circle, be- 
cause it has once failed, must be impracticable. 
Less weight will be given to this assumption by 
those who have read the great Delambre’s de- 
scription of the operation of measuring the French 
meridian arc. He says: “Three of our four circles 
were divided into decimal grades or degrees, each 
having the ‘value of 360° + 400 = 0.9° = 540’ = 
3240”. This division is the most convenient for 
the uses of the repeating circle, and would be 
equally so for the verniers of all instruments what- 
ever. Many persons hold to the old system by 
habit, and because they have made no use of the 
new, but no one of those who have practiced both 
’ will willingly return to the old.” Some engineers 
of the present day have the verniers of their the- 
odolites divided decimally, on account of the great 
convenience of the ‘decimal division in laying out 
railroad curves. d 

In considering objections urged, Mr. Nystrom 
has given to a number of the most common, more 
practical and convincing answers than we have 
ever seen elsewhere. He proves to every fair- 
minded reader, beyond a doubt, that the meter is 
mot too long a unit, and that it has, practically, 
more convenient forms than any other measure of 
any system. He shows, with special force, that 
the questién of binary divisions tells for rather 
than against the system,—illustrating this, and 
other points, with drawings. The change in ma- 
chinery, technical literature and nomenclature, has 
shown not to be the serious matter that it is rep- 
resented, and that the workers and dealers in the 
markets are really the ones who will be the most 
benefited by the change, The proposition to 

our present measures decimal, instead of 
adopting the metric, he answers by the experi- 
ence of Sweden (himself a Swede), where this 
was done, and after a trial, with everything in its 
favor, abandoned, at the expense of a second 
change, in order to adopt the pure metric system. 
He admits that the system is not perfect, because 
it does not apply to the measurement of time; it 
is still as perfect as any, for ne system exists which 
does apply to time, His illustration of English con- 
servatism, by their 400 years delay in adopting the 
Arabic numeralp, ig happy, and will be 4 telling 


argument against them in the present movement. 
It is the same English conservatism that scouted 
the idea of railroad and steamboat, and telegraph 
and cable. 

The answers to objections are followed by a 
summary of the author’s remarks at the Franklin 
Institute discussions, with an appendix giving the 
latest progress of the system. The appendix con- 
sists of 25 pages from the author’s “ Elements of 
Mechanics,” on the system of weights and meas- 
ures, which he considers an ideal, and which will 
certainly be of great interest to any of our readers. 
The proposed system is very curious and-enter- 
taining, though its author admits that its. adop- 
tion is no more probable than the adoption of a 
universal language. The writer remarked to him 
that it was unfortunate this appendix, advoca- 
ting another system, and opposing the metric, 
should be printed, in connection with ‘the rest. 
Was it safe reading-matter to be given to any one 
not well grounded in his faith in the metric: sys- 
tem? Mr. Nystrom replied that no man of intel- 
ligence could carefully read the appendix, and be 
less in favor of the metric system because of ‘it. 
He called attention to his distinct assertion that 
the metric was the most perfect system that 
could be made with our present arithmetic, and 
to the fact that the appendix was opposed, not to 
ti, but tothe arithmetic: He said, and justly, that 
there would be little danger of any one’s opposing 
the metric system because, in coming centuries, 
there was a bare possibility that our arithmetic 
might be altered, and with it the tables of meas- 
ures. Such objectors would also cease to use the 
mutiplication-table because it is liable to the same 
tate. Neither less nor more, Readers should 
remember that the objections on page 310 
are taken frém one of the author’s earlier books, 
while the same objections are completely answered 
in his later work in the same covers. While the 
appendix is very entertaining, we agree with the 
author that there is little danger of its doing any 
harm as an argument against the adoption of the 
new measures. 


N. B. — Because of the desirability of putting 
these answers to the common objections against 
the metric meaures into as many hands as _possi- 
ble, the Metric Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
have offered to furnish single copies to any sub- 
scriber of THE JOURNAL at half price, 25 cents. 
When sent by mail, poStage, two stamps, must be 
paid by the applicant. 


Davis’s FORMUL# FOR RAILROAD EARTHWORK, 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Whoever has to go through the lengthy and 
monotonous calculations for earthworth volumes 
will shortly be thankful for any abbreyiation of 
his labor, and if he be ingenious will exercise his 
imagination in reducing the factors he has to deal 
with to their simplest form and least number, be- 
sides generalizing them in such a way that they 
may vary as little as possible in an extensive se- 
ries. It is surprising often how much labor may 
be saved, and time gained, by a little thoughtful 
analysis of the methods of summing many arith- 
metical combinations, even if it be only in a col- 
umn of additions, but in few instances are the ad- 
vantages of a thoroughly sifted and condensed 
system more apparent than in the formule pre- 
sented in this work, Firstly, the expression for a 
railroad cross section given by Mr. Davis, simply 
in terms of center cut, width, and side slope, is, 
if not absolutely new, at least unsuggested in any 
other work that we know of, and as concise and 
constant as it can possibly be made, Secondly, 
the inclusion of the minor volumes in the same 
series with the general ones, a hundred feet long, 
is anew and beneficial invention, as also the attain- 
ment of a single formula for all varieties of irreg- 
ular and defective volumes. The discussion of 
surface breaks, and particularly the fading of 
breaks from one section to another, is. novel, 
and shows its own utility and hitherto unsuspected 
importance. Finally, the general formula of cal- 
culation, which is obtained by incorporating the 
correction of the prismoidal formula with and 
upon the simpler prismic expression, combines 
accuracy and brevity, we hesitate not to. say, in 
the highest possible degree. This artifice bas 
been suggested by other writers, yet rather im- 
plicitly than explicitly, and never before has been 
reduced to terms. 

Further, the use of such a formula for the men- 
puration of irregular volymes and for the com, 
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plete calculation of the finished work is, we be: 
lieve, wholly new to the engineers of all countries, 
The exposition of his system by the author is 
clear and cogent ; he shows at every step, by a 
fair comparative analysis, the superiority of his 
process; and we were induced to suspect, at first 
reading, what we are confident of at present, 
namely, that the method of Mr. Davis must super- 
sede every other wherever the accuracy of the 
prismoidal formula, as well as the shortness of 
the radest estimates, is aimed for. The treatise 
is, of course, essentially a practical one, and it 
comes from the hand of an expert practitioner ; it 
is used as a text-book in the School of Mines, 
Columbia College, New York city, and we can 
recommend no other work on the subject so highly. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE MODERNE : THEORIQUE, 
ANALYTIQUE, ET PRaTigus.. Par Victor Al- 
yergnat. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


The author of this new Grammaire Francaise 
declares in his preface that his work is not in- 
tended for beginners, but that it will bé more suc- 
cessfully employed after a year’s study of French ; 
and we have no doubt that it will prove of great 
utility to those who make a serious study of the 
language, or wish to fit themselves for the prac- 
tical work of teaching it, M. Alvergnat, who is 
French professor of the High School of Hartford, 
and has had much experience in teaching, knows 
from experience the principal difficulties to be en- 
countered, and has prepared this work with es- 
pecial regard to such difficulties, explaining many 


Frenchmen would require no such attention. He 
insists strongly upon the use of French alone as 
a medium of communication between teacher and 
scholar: “to speak to the scholars the language 
you are teaching them,” he says, “is the only 
means to cause them to make rapid progress;” 
and his grammar is prepared with entire refer- 
ence to such a system, since everything there, 
—rules, explanations, exercises,—all are French 
throughout. The exercises are well arranged to 
develop the rules and exceptions in each lesson, 
while they, as well as the many pieces of prose 
and poetry, are judiciously selected from eminent 
writers, The book is very neatly printed, of a 
convenient size, and may certainly be pronounced 
a valuable addition to our large stock of gram- 
matical literature. 


SappHo: from the German of Press Grillparzer. 
Translated Ellen Frothingham. estan 
Roberts Brothers, 


This little classic appears in the form of a 
drama :/ it will at once delight the cultured mind. 
Deep traces of German thought are imprinted on 
its pages, and paths are shown which lead us 
back tothe strangely fascinating realms of mythol- 
ogy. To this volume the poetic art has given its 
music and delicate tints of beauty, while tragedy 
has brought its. strength to.close the drama, The 
chastity and refinement of the whole poem will 
recommend its worth. The poet tuned well his 
lyre and sung back Sappho from the past; the 
translator changed the tone, as she must have 
done to sing an English song, but she kept the 
lyre and its music, 

From the same house comes another translation, 
from Goethe’s West Easterly Divan, by John 
Weiss. This collection of poems presents as 
miscellaneous a range of subject as its title does 
oddity. Its learned introduction, as well as the 
names of the books which follow, tell us that 
Goethe wrote Western thought in Eastern forms 
of expression, and so constructed his lines as to 
call the poem a Divan. Many a sweet song of 
love, goes rippling through this volume, and 
many a homely truth is dressed in the garb of 
poetry. The book is full of wise and cherished 
sayings sure to endure, and sweet as lasting, for 
Goethe wrote them. How well the translator 
has succeeded, one can readily judge, when he 
realizes the difficulty Mr. Weiss has overcome in 
rendering the peculiar construction of the poems 


Tue Art or Projecrine,:.a Mannal of Exper- 
imentation in Physics, Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy, with the Porte Lumiere and the 
Magic tern: By Prof. E. A. Dolbear, Tufts 

_ Coliege. Illustrated, Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, Price $1.50... 
It is only necessary for us to state that a portion 
of this work has appeared in the columns of the 


things which in a grammar intended for native} PT 


and retaining the wonderful music of the rhythm. | 


JourNnaL oF. Epucation, to.indicate its charac. 
ter to ourreaders. Those who read the articles in 
THE JouRNAL will be glad to have them in book. 
form, with the added pages, which are of equal 
interest to those already published by us, Pro. 
fessor Dolbear is a most skillful teacher of Phys. 
ics, and his instructions prove how much a teacher 
can do, with an apparatus of small cost, to illus. 
trate and explain physical laws, The experi- 
ments in acoustics are of great interest, and wil] 


‘be new to many teachers. Those also in light, 


heat, and magnetism are of great practical value, 


ComsTock’s ELOCUTION AND MODEL Speaker. 


New, enlarged, and revised edition. Designed 

for the use of Schools, Colleges, and for Private 

Stady, for the Promotion of health, Vocal Gym. 

nastics, Care ot Stammering, and Defective 

Articulation. With 263 illustrations. By An. 

drew. Comsteck and Philip Lawrence. One 

vol, half morogco. Price $2.00. Philadelphia : 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This work is the most complete system of the. 
oretical and practical elocution we have examined. 
It devotes over two hundred of its six hundred 
pages to a practical discussion and illustration of 
the elements of instruction in elocution and 
vocal gymnastics, covering the topics of articula- 
tion, pitch, force, and time. Each of these sub. 
jects is treated by oe and a Gesture 
is abundantly illustrated, and affords a complete 
study of true and false positions in reading and 

aking. The 400 pages of “ Practical Elocu- 
thon ” are devoted to the best selections in prose 
and verse in the English language. The “ Clas- 
sics ” of our authors are presented for study and 
actice, and we take pleasure in recommending 
this valuable work to teachers and parents. It 
would do good service in the home and the 
school. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Defartonents. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,’ 731 Broadway, New- 

York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and Application Form. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
41448 Cugstnut St., For Clergyme 
Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes of Panel 
students. Attention to conversation and oratory, vocal cul- 
ture, reading and recitation. Chartered pe Grants 
diplomas. Both sexes admitted, Send for ue. Second 

inter Term opens Feb. r2t 

ro4 d J. W. SHOEMAKER, President. 


«= THE BEST. THE CHEAPEST. 
Be Sure to Send for It. 


THE WIDE AWAKE MAGAZINE. 


"Wide Awake,” now entéring the Fourth Volume, has 
fairly won its place in the high esteem: of the N 
Press and Literary Critics, and, has made its way into the 
warmest affections of the people. It is carefully prepared 
for the whole family. It has a Large Print Department for 
the smallest children, By. sweet home stories and excellent 
Serials for the young folks, and more solid papers of travel, 
history, and science for the fathers and mothers. 


Attractions for 1877. 


Quinnebasset Girls, By hie May. 
Good-for-Nothing Polly» Ella Farman. 
Child Marion Abroad. ‘ Wm. M, F. Round 


Housekeeping Papers. “ Mrs. Helen Tracy Myers. 
Practicat Seience Club. George Lowell Austin. 
PRIZE. PUZZLES. 
PARLOR PASTIMES. 
Sa Si CONCERT EXERCISES. 
WORK FOR LITTLE ONES. 

Among well-known authors who contribute are: Rev. 
Wm. M. Baker, Celia Thaxter,; Nora Perry, Edgar Fawcett, 
Mary Clemmer, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, Elizabeth Stuart 
annum, Free 

Liberal cash couumissions paid. Address 
. LOTHROP & CO., 

go and 32 Franklin|St,, BOSTON, Mass. 
BABYLAND. 

A Pictorial, Quarto, Monthly Publication, all in Large 
Pion heavy aber paper, forthe salen dren 

ts perann gents wan’ 
Liberal cash Adres” 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 


1048 30 and.ga Franklin St., BOSTON. 


See the February “ Wide Awake.” 


z0-cts.a numher. A Portrait of Edgar Fawcett, the 
practical Housekeepi entitled ienic Mea 

au illustrated to “The Doll's Fair,’ stories, 


te. 
LOTHROP & CO., Bosto, Mass. 


The New Bliss & Sankey n Books, 
Tracts and Religious Books, 
Books and jor 
‘ The Sun School, at 
D. LOTHROP & CO.’ 


BooKSTORE AND BisL= WAREHOUSE, 
1048 32 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


Onl 
poet, 


SONG VICTORIES ‘OF AN 
SANKEWY HYMNS. incidents these pr 
mns. Fine new Engravings of Mr. Bliss and Mr. A 
and these distinguished singers. 
Board covers, 50 

D. LOTHROP & Publishers 


Catalogue of soo choice Religious and S. S. Books, free. 


— = 
| 
| 
q | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 


Publishers: 


REMSEN. 
CAXTON HAFFELFINGER 


Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENN, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton's Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. . 
Diehl's Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng, Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasening. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 103 22 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish many valuable EDUCATIONAL WORDS, 
among which are 


sted's School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
of for schools. B By Prof. Olmsted, 
A new edition, ri by Prof. Snell. s2mo, $1.18. 


ted's Coll ok (Snell). An In- 

to for college students. By 

Prof. Olmsted, Yale Colle ec. Third stereotype edition, 
Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College, . 8vo, $2.25.. 


Olmsted's Coll Philosophy (Snell). An Intro- 
—~ to Natural Philosophy, for college students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New stereotype ion. Prof 
Snell’s second revision. ‘Sey $3.50. 


Full lists on application, Liberal terms for introduction, 
104 2% 


HILL PUB. CO. 


— PUBLISH — 
“Prams Home TALK AND MepicaL De 
neatly 1000 illustrations, — 
of N.Y... Purchasers of this book are 
at liberty to consudt its author in person or by mail Sree. 
Price by mail, postage prepaid, $3.25 for the Standard edi- 
tion, or $1.50 jor the Popular edition, which contains all the 
same matter Yad illustrations. Contents table, free. 
Aa wantep. MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 
129 East 28th Street, New York. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


— PUBLISH — 
Hamill's Selence of Elocution........ ramo, $1.75 
Wattke’s Ch Ethics... .2 vols. 3.50 
True's Elements of Logio............. 1am6, .80 
Butty’s Epist, to the Romans, in Greek, 8vo, 1.00 
Larned’s Grecian Mythology... ...... 12 2.00 
Cummings Butler's Analogy. . 1.75 


THE, BEST_BOOKS. 
ven to supplying Libraries. 


nquiries Autoren, Be 


Particu lar attention 


Willard Small, Bookseller, 
th 41 Franklin Street, Bosteo 

: 

an 
4 2 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New ve 


Maury's Geographies. i 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, 


Johnston & Bro 
DeVere’s French 


D VAN NOSTRAND, 
* 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Bi 
Welsbach’s Manual Mechanics 
ynechon 8 Chemical Physics.) 
Douglass Organic Analysia .. 75 
Prescott’s Qualie ve Analysis, 3. 
ualitative Analysis..... 
McCulloch's Theory of ‘Heat, 3 3.50 


_‘ulllist of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


JouN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Just PUBLISHED, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE BIBLICAL CHAL- 
IC LANGUAGE and 
IDIOMS. 
ranslated 
lish Literature. To us 


nothing similar E 
i ele text-boook in the ee Union College. 


Lurratto needs no recommendation.” —A mer- 
t 
easy never before for the 


cinnati Com, universities 


We also offer. at wholesale and 
Greek and Latin Bibles 
ons ete. ; Arabic and Syriac Lexi 
Geman, pen ete. 


| Brown's First Lines of English-Grammar, . . $0.45 


| ll. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


| OUTLINES éf HISTORY of 


"| HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


HISTORY OF ROME. a 


NEW-ENGLAND. ¥OURNAL OF EDUCA TION. 


ital Booksellers and ler. 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW i ”) Tufts College Lectures | nd 
Publish the following ScHoot-anwp Trxt-Booxs | and Charts, 


Goold B 
Ge ~ Series Grammars. 
siology. 


Atkinson’s Ganot’s Phy 
Lambeart’s Primary P ysics. 


Correspondence solicited, 


104 


SCIENCE & ART 
Elocution and Gesture. 


These Lectures have been caretutly 
Students of Colleges, Academies, 
most recent theories and discoveries bearing wpon these important 
branchesof Polite ‘Culture. 

For terms address Pror, Moses T. Brown, College t/ili, Mass. 


PROF... MOSES T. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 
of. Twelve Lectures on Zlocusion and Gesture, Mdstrated by Models 


ed for Teachers and 
hools; and embrace the 


Standard Text= Books. 
New Editions 


Browa's. Inslitales. of. English Grammar, ... 1,00 


The excellence of 


admitted, — and notwi wary 


ding the 


Grammars which have come ip competition with them, they | ms 


have steadily advanced in iblic favor. In pers ar- 
rangement, accuracy in definition, fullness Of illustration, 
and com of they stand unrivaled, and 
are probably more extensively used throughout the United 
States than any other works ta the subject. 

The..best recommendation of these popular works 
Teachers after making a trial of the xew 
lished from time to time, almost universally get tired of i 
and re-intreduce Brown's 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 


WILLIAM WwooD & co, 


104-4" Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 


Recent Educational Publications 


G.P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Ave, New York 


Edi with Hage Introduction” by 

Prof. Haat uti 

bound, a suitable as well the as or the 
NOW READY, 


I. GOETHE'S Herman and Dorothea. 
‘Il. SCH/JLLER’S Die Pitcolominé. $1.2 
Ul. GOZTHE’S Prose, Selections from... 

This series is in use in Yale, Bowdoi 


-00. 


a, Princeton, Cornell, 
and in nearly all the other leading Gite and high schools. | 


“The only properly edited German texts yet issued for 
the use of Fiske, Cornell. 

“T am using the series. .. 

possible.’’—Pror. Carter, Vale Yale. 


By far the best text-books I 


Princeton. 


“by: Hoary Day | 


I. THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 
An elementary system of 
rality. s2mo, cloth. $1.50. . 
In use in Yale and other leading colleges. 


and Practical Mo- | 


r2mo, cloth. $1.50. 
Covers the field concisely, yet comprehensively.’’—A/ 
bany Journal. 
Ill. LOGICAL PRAXTS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
IV. THE PRINCIPLES OF AESTHETICS.) 2's 
Large samo, cloth, illustrated. $2,25. 


By Prof. John J. Elwendorf. 


$1.50. 
“ Renders an essential service, as we 


12m0, cloth, 
as to students as to 


all readers of hilosophical Messenger.\ 


By the Misses Brackett and Eliot. 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. — 
ection hort pieces selected the 
“An idea carried out with discrimination and ‘lb 
gence.” —V. ¥. Nation. 


Putnam’s Series of School Histories, | 
HISTORY OF 
unior Classes. By ScumiTz,. LL.D.. With 
fc and Historicsl 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

By SvTHeRLAND Mewnzins. Ilestrated, with Map. 
16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


JISTORY OF GERMANY. 
By L. LL.D. lilustrated, with Map. 16mo, 


HISTORY OF CRABCE. 
By L. Scumitz, LL.D. Iiustrated, with 


cloth. 75 cents. 


S. DA B.A. 
WE, young 


Convenient and interesting for older readers.”— 


COMMON SENSE 


Rocking Chairs! 


A GOOD EAS Y CHAIR 


Is considered by many one of the most desirable things of earth 

When one is rid of fatigue and weariness, and can bear with tedious 
visitors and commenplace remarks, and when left to his own reflections 
he bees himself amid a hp of, Phaatoms and visions suited to his 


“ it need of sucha Chair will please send stamp for Ilustrated 
Circulars and Price List to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga, N. Y. 


Edited 


to be taken. 


LAZARD. 


re 


torial departments. 
Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 
Papers with each copy. ME oy sent free on PUB. Ct to 


ADAMS; BLACK & LYON P 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER - 


ndoubtedly the 
the and inspiring lessons, the best corps 0 contributors, 
and the most popu 

erms; $1.50 per year. 


Has 


best Teachers’ Help published. 


Needs only to be examined in order 


B. CO., CHICAGO. 


AS. 


Ten Per Cent Net. 


LAND SECURITY. 


BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address — 


A. S. LAKE, SuHananpoan, Ia. 


fo} 


All about its Soil, Climate, 


ddress 


for 50 cents. 


of the N 


TT = 


and its People are given in 
1o-page Weekly, in ¢ isth year. Postage paid, 3 mont 


K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 


have eofisidered at 


the best of our vasahanges, ‘and a worthy representative 
the Wést.— Practical Farmer. Phila....-.- Our 
friends should fee} a pride inthe high character avd st 
woreh of their State agricultural paper.— 
Stock Fournal. ....We cheerfully credit it with being. pone 
| of the best edited of our agricultural 


Kansas 


ing 
National 


exchanges.— 


MYER 


Co 


YS SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, warranted, Catalogues 


x particulars, prices, etc.,sent free 
MANUFACTURING 


604 West Eigtth8t., 


W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
N*® 16 Hawey Street, Roston. 


For circulars and i 


address F. B. Snow. 


Whe want to post thomasives 


@. WHITOO 
MB, 


New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS | 


Educational Met 
Ideas, and should take the NEW-YVOR 
SCHOOL SPBAAL. It is ably conducted; the 
articles are OF NeW and earnest. THE 
TEACHERS OF NE YORK CITY, where the nust 
Public eye nd, are its extensive pat- 
rons, and Price $2.80 per year. 


The “NEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new subscriber. 
‘lt is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal 
Established S/X YEARS. J 


Specimen copies Ten Cents. _ 
17 WARREN ST., 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


H Manx, Gillott’ s, 


Warranted. Designating No. 

The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170,. 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 

GILLOTT & SONS, 

HENRY HOR, Sole Agent ' 


BUCKEVE BELL 
Established in 


Bells of 
with the best for 
Schools, Jurt-houses, 


Farms, Factories, 

Vaxputen & 102 Cimcinnati-. 
AGENTS WANTED} 10 
names, printed el-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Doilar. Warranted to or money I es- 
of ‘ s cheap concern!” No better 


wish for cards it will 
6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
' PER DAY at Samples worth $5 
$5» $20 Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


= 
| 
vit 
mis 
- 
it 
prature, 
and seminaries.’’-—Cin- 
aty . work in the world. ave now about 240 styles of type and 
retail, Hebrew, Syriag, . cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustratec 
staments ;.. Hebrew. ai B 
rammars, Reading Les- L 
Information, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 
D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 end 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 
Youmans’s Botanical Series ; 


Miss 
Krusi’s Inventive Dre 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an| 5 


Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, TT. T. BAILEY, Agi, 


address M. W. HAZEN, 
Hawiey Srezet, BOSTON. 56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 
A, BARNES & CO., COWPERTHWAIT & Co., 
Publishers of the PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
National Series of Standard Text-Books,| Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. M and een 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
trictly professional books for Teachers. 
The Montht 
$1.00 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recarvep Mapa 

or Marit at THe Vienna Exposition oF 1373. 
ether except Von Stemchy recived Ne 
received more 


New-Engiland 
Ww. wart Faunce, }™ ce} 
142 Grand-St,. N. ¥. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


FRROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical 
PARKER'S Exercises in ey Co 
and other sew and popular TaxT-Booxs. 


For circulars and information, call or address the 
Publishers, 36 Bromfield 


8t., Boston, 
or LEACH, 
Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


G'NN & HEATH, Boston. 


esentiege of of English Grammar. For the 
use of Schoels. of Yale 

and Harvard Papers. Fitz's Globe. 
Stu Music Reaper. Arwoin’s Enc. Lit. Hupson’s Text 
Booxs of Prosz anp Postry : oe of Addison and 


& BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Primér. 2. Language Lessons. 
‘omposition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 


aggregate population of the places in which Prof. 
system of age Training i now in 
use, is MORE THAN SIX MILLIO 
In the State of Massachusetts alone, = and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use probe Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success or 


Rose AINSWORTH ‘and Co. 
NEW YORE, 


ing 

Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Books. 
Crosby's Greek 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics, 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 

Descriptive with rates of 


on application. ndence 
TTER, TinsWORTH & CO., 
4374 


53 John S 
New-England A 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Brom eld S.., Boston. 


HIENRY HOLT & CO, 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


RICKOFF’S 
MONDAY 
MORNING. 
Now is the time to use these little papers for supplement- 
ary reading in Primary grades. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


HYURO & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


— PUBLISH —— 
. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
arren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American M Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (sonthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarteriy). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 


Address for New-England States : Burke, Webster, Bacon, W rth, 
UR ‘orp’ Grocra 
G. EB. WHITTEMORZ, RERNOUGH's Dana's Geological Story; 
g6 L NOMETRY. Mason's &e. 102 


Hclectic, Hducational Series. 


For New-England States address 
B. DAMON, 
66 823 OCernhill. Boston. 


THE BEST TEXTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


S145 $.84 §.58 


Price—For first introduction into schools 
corresponding 


Docks of ia the 


Introduction’ price (2d column). 


‘Norton’s Physics « Norton’s Philosophy 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


St. Louis. 
San Francisco, Baltimoré. © _. Milwaukee. 
Toledo, Des Moines. Madison, Wis, Dayton, O. 
t. W I i 
Covington, a ‘Waterbury, Conn. Clarksville, Tenn. Portland, Me. 
Springfield, Willimantic, Conn. Oshkosh, Wis. Lansing, Mich. 
New Albany, Ind. South Bend, Ind. Denver, Col. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
& Me, Ashburnham, Mass. Amesbury, Mass. So. Amesbury, Mass, 
elifieet, Mass. Rock Mass. Lewiston, Me. Lowell, Mass. 
Skowhegan, Me. Manchester, N. H. Winchendon, Mass. Beverly, Mass. 
Whitesville, Mass, Concord, N. H. Dorchester, Mass. Farmington, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. New Market, N.H. Auburn, Me. . Natick, Mass, 
Gardner, Mass, Melrose, Mass. New Bedford, Arlington, Mass. 
State Normal 
. th, N. H. State Normal, Salem, M 
State No: Farmington, Me. State Normal, \ Baffalo, N. 7, 
~—= Normal, Castine, Me. State Normal, Cortland, N. Y. 
School, Lawrence, Mass. State Normal, Bri r, Mass. 
Tilden ¥. L. , N. ri Bates College, Me. 
Ade Mass. Robinson's Seminary, Exeter, N. H 
sion Cushing Academy, Ash n, M 
Worces center Miltary Inst., Mass. Institute, Scituate, R. I. 
Academy, N. H: 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


M. W. TEWKSBURY Nen- 
Ho. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


Arent, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Prof. E. A. Dorpsar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cleth. $1.50. 


a Lumiere, 
hard thio book of lable sarvive ia 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
grr the book. 

furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 


LEE & SHEPA Publishers, 
56 zz 41-45 ‘Franklin t., BOSTON. 
and co.’s 
SERIES OF 


Scientific. Text-Books, 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Catalogne 
Sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Cx, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atiages (14 vols.): 75c. to 614. 
The Elemen (30 vols. 150. 
14 vols, ready), 61.50. 
Pua 50. 
Hill’s adies, 81.25. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed op appligation. 


TAINTOR 


ie PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklia St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. Waursr SmitH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


GCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
REMOVAL. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New 
Has been REMOVED to 
0: 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


ERRILL. & CO. 
Edwards & Webb's Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 

rich’s History of the U.S. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
s Steps of 

Bartley’s roved School Reco 

Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 


Fellow’s First Steps in Gram 
Kingebury Hand- k of 

& Graley’s School Songs, Hours, 
Mack! ’s Dictionary of ey 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & cé., 
a2 738 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
REMOVAL. 
BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS 
Eaton & Bradbury's Series 
Cushing’s of Parliamentary Practice, 


and other valuable’ publications, have 


REMOVED 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill — 
To 23 HAWLEY St. 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 
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ILLIAM WARE & CO., 

‘~~ Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. . 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths,; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs. ; 
Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 
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ONT FAIL TO SEND for a BINDER for 
THE JOURNAL. $1.90; $1.50 by mail, 


Pe Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
| Payson, D. & S.’s Tracing and Short Ceurse. 
School 
(Everything brought date) 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology; 
Seience Primers ; 
History Primers; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
| 
RK. 
Agent New England, 
104 88 41 Frakin $c, BOSTON, M 
agar’s ry 3 
Greene’s New Grammars. ; 
sioner of Education 1873, page 
Catalogues Liberal terms for and 
Mitchell's New Sevies of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. — or — 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. |§ 
Bingham’s Latin Series. Publish 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c 
Is 
m 
Al 
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